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“CHARGE IT” | 


By Irving Bacheller 


Author of ‘‘ Keeping Up With Lizzie,” ‘‘ Eben Holden,”’ etc. 


YHE fun and philosophy of “Keeping Up With 
Lizzie” are even excelled in these new pages, 
which reveal the wonderfully interesting doings 
of some of the same people—our old friend 
Socrates Potter, Betsey Smead, the Warburtons 
—and some very enjoyable new people, too. Ex- 
travagance and love of display have reached their 
height when the story opens. In fact, young 
Harry Van Alstyne’s slogan, “Charge it to Harry,” 
is the keynote of the whole town. As events 
come before our view we see the servants—under 





the wise guidance of Socrates—administering unconsciously a lesson to their snobbish employers; 
we see the rise and final success of the Society of Useful Women; we see Marie Benson, 
“the most terrible talker in Pointview,’”’ attempting to reform Nancy Doolittle; the financial 
difficulties of the young men in their attempt to keep up with Harry—all these and scores of other 
humorously thoughtful scenes, and a delicate love story through them all. 


THE VOICE By Margaret Deland 


NEW Dr. Lavendar story and a new heroine—two Mar- 
garet Deland treats which make the perfect holiday book 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


for reading or giving. By way of good measure, this story is 
located in old Chester. Phillippa is the girl—an old-fashioned 
little thing, full of pleasant silences and soft gayety and simple, 
startling truth-telling. Her father is a religious fanatic, who 
has experienced a deep and mystic religious revelation, and her 
lover is the orthodox village parson whose unconscious affection 
for Phillippa is most skilfully portrayed. The parson’s wooing 
of Phillippa is quite the quaintest and most charming story 
that Mrs. Deland has yet told. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cover in Colors. $1.00 net 





By the author of 


STRAIGHT “THE INNER SHRINE” 


sid (ere out above the mass of recent fiction, ‘The Street 

Called Straight’ bids fair to have more than the brief vogue 
of the best seller. The plot is a subtle study in character and the 
end is a happy one. It is one book in a thousand.”—Evening 
Express (Portland, Me.). “The story is one of tense emotional 
situations, treated with restraint and good taste and deep psy- 
chological insight.”—Times (New York). “The novelist is 
prolific in devising interesting situations and skilful in depicting 
contrasts of character that lend vitality to the successive scenes.” 





—North American (Philadelphia) 
Eight Illustrations by Orson Lowell. 


THERED LANE 


By Holman Day 


Author of “ King Spruce,” “‘ The Ramrodders,” etc 





A RATTLING good story of love and adventure, with its setting 
42% hear the land of Evangeline. The Canadian border, especially 
that part of it lying between Maine and New Brunswick, has been the 
scene of many strange adventures, in which smuggling and interracial 
quarrels and unknown battles for forest rights have played a constant 

_part. The author has occupied himself with not only romance and 
adventure, but also the peculiar characters, eccentric and rare in 
humor, which he has found in our eastern borderland. There is per- 
haps no one of our writers who has a keener eye for the oddities of 
human nature than Mr. Day, and there is assuredly no one more in- 
timately acquainted with his field. While his new novel makes the 
reader feel the strenuousness of competition and the actual shock of 
man against man in an almost primitive warfare, it nevertheless 
pictures the development of an absorbing love story, and it is peculiarly 
rich in quaint types which will live in the reader’s memory. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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THE 
By James Oppenheim 
Author of ‘“‘ The Nine-Tenths ” 

— the story of a 

great career, this new novel 
by Mr. Oppenheim sways nearly 
every human emotion with its 
humor and pathos, its comedy 
and tragedy—all the swift suc- 
cession of intimate scenes un- 
folded in a big city. It is what 
might be called the American 
fairy-tale: the young man going 
forth upon his lonely adventures; 
his years of obscurity; his struggle 
between his love for women and 
his thirst for power, and then the 
marvelous transformations of 
American life, the skyrocket rise 
to success—the clerk becomes the 
magnate, the drudge becomes an 
Olympian. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


THE - 
WOMAN OF IT 


By Mark Lee Luther 


ERE is a genuinely clever 
story in which some very 
real and humanly interesting peo- 
ple play their parts in the de- 
velopment of an ingenious plot, 
which has for a background the 
social life of Washington — not 
the brilliant panorama of official 
functions, but the real every-day 
social life of the capital with its 
fussy formalities and glaring in- 
congruities, as seen by the un- 
sophisticated wife of a newly 
elected Congressman. The author 
has a shrewd, convincing way of 
depicting character while the crisp 
readable dialogue helps to tell a 
story that takes strong hold on 
the sympathies and is really 
typical of American life. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


MAY IVERSON 


TACKLES LIFE 
By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of ‘‘ May Iverson—Her Book,” “ Tales of 
the Cloister,” etc. 


HE sparkling humor of these 
tales of school life prove 
irresistible. There is amusing ad- 
venture and never-ending fun in 
the story of the young lady and 
her gay-hearted companions whose 
school days are portrayed. In 
fact, every youthful character in 
the story is brimming over with 
the joy of living, and the author 
has been eminently successful in 
her effort to impart to the reader 
this same spirit of light-hearted 
mirth. The mists of twenty years 
have thoroughly mellowed these 
school-day recollections and add- 
ed to them an exquisite charm. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 
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JEROME D. TRAVERS, ‘AMERICA’S NEW AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION 


The brilliant young representative of the Upper Montclair (New Jersey) Golf Club, who has twice before held the title, easily 
defeated Charles (“‘ Chick”) Evans, Jr., in the final round of the national tournament at Wheaton, Illinois, on September 7th. 
Harold H. Hilton, the distinguished Englishman who won the honor last year, was put out by a boy in the first round 
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Comment 


Eternal Vigilance ¥ 

Tue Maine and Vermont. are 
full of encouragement and inspiration. 

But 


tained a majority in the electoral college since 


from 


Messages 


remember! Only one Democrat has ob- 


156. 

The only certainties are death and taxes. 

It is better to be safe than sorry. 

Keep together! Get busy! 

Vermont 

“ De-hghted!” was the word about Vermont. 

Everybody was pleased. 

The Bull Moose Boston Journal felt that now 
certainly Candidate Tarr ought to withdraw. 
On the strength of getting third place in the 
Vermont election, it said: 

Mr. Tarr could reduce the situation to its simplest 
terms. He would save himself from humiliation. He 
could combine courage, honesty, and sound political 
judgment by taking himself out of the race. He owes 
it to 4,000,000 Republicans to do so. Mr. Tarr should 
withdraw. 

If third place ,could evoke that, how very 
modest must have been the Third-termers’ hopes! 
They surely do need to have the Republican 
candidate withdraw. Vermont showed that. 

But. of course, what it showed plainest was the 
strength of the Democratie vote, which made 
none of the predicted loss to the Bull Moose 
ticket, but gained about twenty-five per cent., 
with consequent inerease in the difficulty of 
pacing bets against Governor Wiison’s election. 

The Bull-Moosers said they had a weak ecandi- 
date for Governor, but wait till November! 

We are waiting, but they will have the same 
trouble then. They have a weak candidate for 
President. There are too many Republicans who 
will not vote for him under any consideration. 
That was why he did not get the Republican 
And the Democrats won’t vote for 
Vermont showed that. 


nomination. 
him, either. 


Frivolity in Vermont 

Some Vermont Republicans voted against Mr. 
Tart beeause he plays golf. Mr. Roosrve.t 
established an alibi. Mr. Witson was excused 
on grounds similar to those set up by the small 
Ley who, when arrested for fishing on Sunday, 
pleaded that he hadn’t caught anything. 


An Oscar to the Rescue 

Weleome to the candidates’ bench, Oscar Straus, 
merchant, philanthropist, and diplomat; man 
benevolent, temperate, experienced, astute! Such 
a Bull Moose candidate for governor of New 
York, chosen in obedience to obvious leadings of 
the spirit manifested through the Hon. Sus- 
renner MecGre, will be a real help to both the 
other conventions, in the selection of capable and 
aeceptable men. 

The Bull-Moosers are wonderful folks, with 
wonderful ideas and hopes and a very wonderful 
candidate for President, and hereabouts, certainly, 
their squad includes a lot of very good people who 
want good candidates and kind laws. 

They picked a good candidate in Mr. Straus. 
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We have a thought! 

Wouldn’t it be a good plan for Mr. Barnes, 
Mr. Murpuy, the Mr. Ospornes, and the other 
bosses to agree on Mr. Srraus, and all nominate 
him, and take the Governorship out of polities for 
one term ? 

Wouldn’t that be a great simplification of diffi- 
culties! Mr. Straus was a CLEvELAND Democrat, 
and then a McKinutry Republican, and being now 
a Bull Moose, he belongs to everybody’s party. 

What would happen if we all accepted Mr. 
Srraus as a unanimous candidate? Would the 
ex-President think he had been elected and want 
to borrow the good Oscar’s whiskers and govern? 

He might; of course he might. 

And would he get them? 

There is the trouble and the danger. How 
happy we could all be with Oscar if it were not 
for that other fair charmer at Oyster Bay! 

These people with an allegiance are a bit awk- 
ward to plan for. One can’t think of them as 
individuals. Every calculation has to include al- 
lowance for their liege. 

Most un-American, that! 


Afterthought 
Just think if it had been the other Oscar! He 


is a great man, too, very great; but perhaps not a 
Bull Moose. 


The Right Tone and the Right Issue 

The country is indebted to Governor WiLson 
for continuing to do what one candidate can do 
to elevate the tone of the campaign. He has so 
far avoided mere personalities and other undigni- 
fied methods of controversy; yet on the other 
hand he has promptly met challenges that involved 
real public issues. He has thus endeavored, and 
not without success, even in dealing with Roosr- 
vELT, to draw attention to the larger questions 
which the election may decide, and away from 
the petty ones, to principles rather than men, 
to the welfare of the country rather than the for- 
tunes of individuals. No one can deny, after the 
way we were all shamed by the campaign before 
the conventions, that in merely adhering to this 
policy he is doing us all a real service, quite 
without reference to the merit of his own views 
and arguments. 

It by no means follows that his course is not 
also politically expedient. He is using sound 
tactics in holding Roosevett to the tariff instead 
of descending with him to the kind of personal 
crimination and recrimination which RoosEvELT 
obviously prefers. The tariff is so unmistakably 
the one perfectly clear issue of the campaign that 
at last Roosrvett has been unable entirely to 
avoid it. He has had to have some sort: of plan 
with it; and his plan is so ridiculously. crude 
and inadequate, so hurried and impossible a make- 
shift, that the Democratic candidate is entirely 
wise to keep publie attention focused on it, and 
to keep Roosrvett either trying to explain it or 
else obviously trying to wriggle away from it. 

For years and years, during the long Democratic 
wanderings in the wilderness, that issue has re- 
mained, though neglected, their true hope of 
emergence from helplessness. At last they have 
a candidate fully minded to make the most of it. 
The perfectly evident desire of their divided op- 
ponents to get away from it in different directions 
is the best of proof of the wisdom of keeping it 
uppermost to. the finish. 


Why Not More of the Like? 

The contrast is striking between Governor 
Witson’s campaign bearing, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, not RoosEvELt’s methods 
only, but very much else that we have had from 
publie men this year and, indeed, for a good 
many years. It suggests a serious question. 

Must our politics be ill-mannered and violent? 
Must public speaking, to catch and. hold public 
attention, be personal and sensational and abu- 
sive? Are the men who take that line merely 
“giving the people what they want”? Or, to 
explain the fact differently, is there anything 
about our present-day polities that of necessity 
coarsens men immersed in it? 

One could find plenty of instances that seem to 
sustain this view. RoosevELt is only the most 
striking and conspicuous. He was once himself 
quite commonly dubbed a scholar in politics. His 
first message to Congress was praised for signs 
of literary workmanship. His first following 
came very largely from a class that had been 
wont to look down on politics as vulgar, and he 
attracted it because he was himself of that class. 
And now—! But his development can no longer 
be thought singular. Too many have progressed 
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almost as rapidly in the same direction, and there 
have come to the surface too many others who 
never had to acquire a disregard of restraint and 
dignity. 

There have always been bad taste and violence 
and sensationalism in our public life, but it is 
idle to say that therefore there has been no change 
in this regard. There has been. These things 
have not always been so prevalent, so much in the 
ascendant. The foremost public men and public 
speakers of other periods have been freer from 
them. BuaINne and GarMenp were, and CLEVELAND 
and TiLpeN, and the men of the war period except 
the most extreme, and Cray and Wesster and 
CaLHoun, and the Revolutionary group. We are 
driven to believe that either the public does de- 
mand public speaking of a low tone, or else many 
of our public men are underestimating the pub- 
lic’s judgment and taste. 

There may be, there probably is, fault in both 
quarters. But we can’t help trusting still that 
the public would appreciate oratory and argument 
of a higher order if rsore public men should 
practise it, and with more skill. 


The Trust Question 

RooseEvE.t’s cure for the trusts is the regulation 
of business. sg 

Witson’s cure is the regulation of competition. 

TaFr’s cure is judicial application of the Suer- 
MAN law. 

The differences are important and interesting. 
Maybe the upshot eure will be a blend of all of 
them. But the question can hardly be a vital 
issue in this campaign. The question as yet per- 
plexes the experts, and is too hard for most of 
the voters. They want something done; precisely 
what, they don’t know yet, and will hardly find 
out before election. 

But in the end they will find out, and it will 
be done. 


A Fit. Defender of His Party 

If it is true, as reported in a Boston paper, that 
Henry Casor Lopce is to be the orator at the for- 
mal opening of the Republican campaign, then 
Senator Lopcr has an extraordinary opportunity 
to show what is in him. He is a good speaker, 
and at his best in set speeches. But that is only 
one of several things that ought to help him to 
rise to this particular occasion. 

Of all the prominent Republicans in Washing- 
ton, Root alone perhaps excepted, Lopcr is the 
man whose motives in supporting Tarr and refus- 


-ing to follow after Roosevett are least open to 


question. The decision to take that course, though 
promptly. made, must have cost him a struggle. 
He and Roosevett have been intimate friends for 
very many years, and in politics the closest of al- 
lies. With Tarr, on the other hand, he has had no 
such personal bond, and since Tarr went to the 
White House Lonar has ceased to be the familiar 
figure he was there throughout the Roosevetr ad- 
ministration. It is hard to see, therefore, how 
any merely personal consideration can have gov- 
erned him in his choice, and he can speak with the 
dignity of one who is plainly governed only by 
public considerations, by political convictions. 

And Senator Lopce is yet otherwise a peculiarly 
fit man to speak for those particular convictions. 
Right or wrong—and in general this paper has 
contended they were wrong—he has held them 
throughout *his public career. He has been a 
Republican of Republicans, and for reasons that 
would have made him an equally resolute Whig 
in the Whigs’ time and a Federalist in the time of 
Hamitton. He is of those who in this country 
as in England inevitably belong to the conserva- 
tive party, whatever its name, to the party of au- 
thority and order. He has never yet risen to the 
highest or the most potent kind of leadership and 
championship on his side, but there is probably 
not another man on that side so saturated with 
knowledge of the history of the strong-govern- 
ment parties in this country. He is the most 
brilliant biographer both of Hamiton and of 
Wesster. and the historian of New England 
Federalism. If Hammton, at the time of his 
quarrel with President Joun Apams, had tried to 
destroy the Federalist party, and Hamitton’s New 
England friend, Grorce Casot, had undertaken 
to defend it, the task would have been substan- 
tially identical with that which Grorce Caspor’s 
grandson faces to-day. 

Tt is impossible to doubt that such parallels 
will be in Senator Lopcr’s mind when he speaks 
at Columbus, Ohio, on the twenty-first of this 
month. The New England nature is reckoned 
cold, but it will be strange, indeed, if passion shall 
not join itself to conviction in what he says. 

















Whether his speech proves the beginning of a 
Republican recovery or the funeral oration of the 
Republican party, the historian-orator can hardly 
fail to feel intensely the large and dramatic sig- 
nificance of the occasion and of his own part in it. 


Too Coarse a Speaker 

Painful to say, Governor JoHnson has shown 
himself a more abusive speaker than Eastern 
voters care to hear. He demonstrated his capacity 
to talk effectively in California about the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, but he does not talk ef- 
fectively in the East about Mr. Tarr. It is profit- 
able, no doubt, to have the East see him and take 
his measure, but it is not profitable in the way 
he would like. 


Cummins and La Follette 

Senator Cummins has been, for the most part, 
a fairly consistent Progressive Republican. No 
one can dispute his claim to have been one of 
the originators of the movement, and he has 
fought hard and effectively for it. He did good 
work in the debates on the tariff bill and on the 
railroad legislation of 1910. He hurt his reputa- 
tion, however, by his behavior concerning  reci- 
procity, and now he has hurt it again with 
thoughtful and just men by attempting a straddle 
in the present campaign. He, too, is trying to 
support the third party candidate and yet keep 
his standing as a Republican. 

Of course he tries to justify his straddle by 
saying Tarr was not honestly nominated. But 
Cummins himself is certainly in no position to 
attack the validity of what was done at the 
‘Chicago convention. Up to the very last moment, 
and long after all the contests had been decided 
and the final roll of delegates accepted, he was 
himself a candidate for the nomination, He 
permitted his name to be voted on in the very 
ballot by which Tarr was nominated. There is 
nothing whatever to indicate that if the nomina- 
tion had come to him he would not have accepted 
it. He is therefore utterly inconsistent in now 
repudiating an action which he would never have 
questioned if he and not Tarr had been its 
beneficiary. 

Senator La Forrerte has done and said a lot 
of things displeasing to the thoughtful and fair- 
minded, and his present attitude is by no means 
impeccable; but it is more sincere and straight- 
forward than Cumminxs’s. It gives him a better 
right to remain a Republican. He freely attacks 
Tarr, but he does not attempt to belong to two 
parties at once, and he utterly refuses to condone 
RoosEvet.t’s insincerities or to admit his preten- 
sions. La FouetTre, therefore, is likely to. count 
heavily in the campaign. He has something to 
say, and he can say it without stultifying himself. 
He is impassioned and intemperate in speech, 
and there is plenty of purely personal animus in 
him, but one can feel a lot of sympathy with 
him, for he has himself been betrayed and played 
with. He is mad, but not without provocation, 
and he is still entitled to be heard as what he 
has all along claimed to be—not merely a Pro- 
gressive, but a Progressive Republican. 


If Dolliver Had Lived 
Bourne and Cummins will vote for Roosrvett. 
If Dottiver had lived, how many things would 
have been different! 


Stories that Don’t Wash 

When thinking of Roosevett we should think 
of him sometimes as a man who can get a lot of 
excellent people excited about the conditions of 
their fellow-beings. This is a gift by itself, and 
may or may not be connected with other laudable 
abilities. General Boorn had it. Dress and Hay- 
woop have it. Roosevett has it, and we think 
Brother Brispane of the Evening Journal has it 
in considerable measure. 

And that makes us wonder whether this gift 
is apt to be detached from solicitude for accurate 
and veracious statement. 

In The North American Review for August 
Mr. W. D. GutTHriIE quotes Mr. RoosEvett as 
citing last February, in a speech to the constitu- 
tional convention of Ohio, the case of Ives, a 
brakeman hurt by a fall from a freight-train in 
New York State, of whom he said: 

The court by its decision forces that man to stagger 
through life maimed, and keeps the money that should 
be his in the treasury of the company. 

Mr. Guturir says (on information) that Ives 
sprained his ankle and was back on his job again 
in four weeks as good as ever, but in the minds 
of the Ohio constitution-makers he is maimed for 
life and stumbles miserably toward the cemetery. 
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So, just the other day (August 30th), Brother 
BrisBANE told in his paper the story of Mary 
TERRELL, who had an unauthorized baby three 
years ago in Ireland, and was sent to this country 
to join her brother in California and get a new 
start. She was held up at Ellis Island, and sent 
back to Ireland. Brother BrisBane represents that 
it was because of the unauthorized baby, and he 
invites us to resent the “shameful hypocrisy and 
cruelty with which she was received in this ‘ free, 
Christian country.” But it seems that the 
trouble about Mary TxrreLL -was not so much 
the baby as that her relative in this country (a 
sister, apparently, not a brother) did not respond 
to a telegram sent to Los Angeles, and, though 
she had a ticket to California, she had but eighty- 
five cents in money for her journey. Now what 
was our government to do with Mary TeErReELL, 
an assisted emigrant, with a defective reputation 
(sad to say), a relative somewhere, perhaps, a 
ticket to California, and eighty-five cents? Poor 
Mary! If the hat could have been passed for her, 
no doubt it would have been filled; but can that 
be done at Ellis Island? The ease is hard; such 
cases are always pitiful; but the law is not wrong, 
and its enforcement was not wrong. Brother 
BrisBaANE gets us all wrought up by his story, 
but he does not tell the story straight. 

It is to wish that he and Mr. Roosevett could 
be persuaded to more accuracy in narration. 
Whether Ives was hurt more or less by his fall 
from the freight-train does not affect the prin- 
ciple of the liability of railroads for injuries to 
employees, but it may have affected the sentiments 
of Mr. Roosevett’s auditors a good deal, and that 
effect will never be corrected by Mr. GutTurIEr’s 
modification of the story. So the true version of 
the tale of Mary Terre. will never reach. the 
readers of Mr. BrisBaNe’s version. 

Our contemporary reformers seem prone to 
make current conditions out worse than they are, 
and then to argue that government and laws are 
to blame for it, and that there must be a huge 
social and political upheaval if folks are to be any- 
wise comfortable. But the truth is, so far as we 
can see it, that the condition of the average 
American compares very handsomely with his 
condition at any time since we got the land from 
the Indians. The poor we have always with us; 
things are not in perfect trim; there is plenty 
to do to better them, but the whole truth about 
things as they are in this country to-day will 
well bear comparison with the whole truth about 
things as they have ever been in historical times. 
Our laws may be bettered, and will be, but in the 
great majority of hard cases, as in Mary Ter- 
RELI’s, the main trouble is not with laws or those 
who enforce them, but with people. 


Noddings 

What effect is Dr. Witson’s “I am in favor of 
local option” going to have upon those hundreds of 
thousands of Democrats down South who are not in 
favor of local option, preferring State-wide prohibi- 
tion?—Hartford Courant. 


Not a particle. 


More about Morse 

Various contemporaries are disposed to repine 
because Cuartes W. Morse is not dying as fast 
as they think he should. Because, after being re- 
leased as a dying man, he got better and has now 
opened an office in Wall Street, these observers 
consider that he fooled the government doctors 
about his health and wasn’t very sick, and ought 
not to have been let out, and wouldn’t have been 
if he had not been a rich man. 

Let us see. 

Morse served nearly three years—didn’t he?— 
in prison, which, for mere purposes of punishment 
and example was about enough. His sentence, 
fifteen years, was too long to serve. -It would have 
been a waste of his time. He was pretty sick 
when he was let out, but he got better. It is 
doubtful whether he fooled the doctors. Maybe 
it is bad taste for him to seem so hearty, but 
very likely he seems heartier than he is. 

For our part we would rather have him out of 
jail than in, alive than dead, well than ill, for he 
is not so dangerous that he needs to be shut up 
or dead, and if he has his health there is a good 
chance of his becoming a useful worker. They say 
he is arranging for a line of better boats to run 
between New York and Boston. That’s a useful 
service. He had some very good ones before, and 
after he went to prison they were sent to Cali- 
fornia. We shall be glad to have them replaced. 

It is probably true that Morse would still be 
in prison, or perhaps dead, if he had not had 
money and very stanch friends. That is a fine 
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illustration of the value of money and friends. It 
is not to be regretted that Morse had command 
of these valuables. What we should regret is 
that they are not at the command of hundreds 
of other convicts who might get out of .prison, and 
stay out, if they had friends to fetch them loose 
and take care of them, and money to help them. 
make a new start. 

Prisons are suitable places of extended resi- 
dence for none but incurable criminals who are 
not safe outside of prison walls and whose en- 
largement would be perilous to society. No man 
who can take care of himself, and is not extra- 
dangerous when loose, ought to be very long de- 
tained in a prison. Our whole system of im- 
prisonment is extremely faulty, defective in 
theory, still more defective in operation, abound- 
ing in cruelties, abuses, waste of life, waste of 
money, industrial complications, graft, and des- 
pair. But it is better than it used to be, and is 
improving, and some day may become fairly in- 
telligent and humane. Meanwhile it is to rejoice 
when any convict whom it is safe to let out gets 
out. There is only a little more sense in keeping 
a man in prison who is fit to be let out, than 
in keeping a patient in a hospital after he is 
cured. But to keep the incurables shut up—the 
fire-bugs, the assailants of women, the dangerous 
defectives and human beasts of prey—is very im- 
portant indeed. They should never be released. 


Testimonials 

Colonel Roosevett continues to get a lot -of 
testimonials about being fit or otherwise to be 
President again. Among recent specimens, of 
weight on the negative side, are a long one already 
noticed in the Wrekty from Dr. Tucker, lately 
President of Dartmouth, a kind but very firm one 
from the Hon. Joun D. Lona, and another of a 
particular heartiness and fervency from General 
Mites. Of the two latter gentlemen it will be re- 
called that both were old-time pupils in the 
RoosevE.tt school—Governor Long in naval affairs, 
General Mies in the art of war and administra- 
tion of the army. To neither of them were his 
instructions acceptable. Governor Lona’s term 
with him was brief and left no serious wales, but 
General Mires was ranking officer in the army 
when the Colonel was President, and his suffer- 
ings, as may be remembered, were acute. Then 
he could not relieve his mind in speech, but now 
he can and does relieve it with great freedom, 
an exercise in which he will have the sympathy of 
many of his fellow-citizens. 


Women at Syracuse 

One hundred and ninety women were in the 
convention that nominated Mr. Srravs. -Per- 
haps that was why the convention made so deep 
an impression on the reporters, and seemed to 
them so unusual in its manners and spirit. It 
was a real town-meeting convention, too, that 
did an entirely unexpected good thing. 


Sunday Mail 

The Post-office is rich, and extending its busi- 
ness regardless of expense. 

Why, then, deprive the people of old services 
that they have been used to for generations? 

Why discontinue sending back receipts for 
registered letters? That is a bit of enterprise due 
to the department. 

Not so deprivation of Sunday mail, which we 
owe to Congress. When and on what grounds did 
Congress conclude that Sunday mails were not 
good for us? It seems that Mr. Mann, Repub- 
lican leader in the House, is the person most 
responsible for this provision. Mr. MANN says that 
he has found it quite practicable to get along 
without his Sunday mail, and thinks that other 
folks can do the same. 

Perhaps so, but it looks more convenient to get 
along without Mr. Mann. 

It was a piece of impudence to shut down on 
the Sunday mail. 

Undo it! Employ clerks enough to sort the 
Sunday letters for those persons who will go after 
them. It can be done without hardship to any 
one, and the department can well afford to do it. 


What Was It? 

It has remained, however, for the smug and re- 
spectable New York Times to achieve the unique dis- 
tinction of telling the most brutal lie about Rooseveir 
in the most cowardly mannei, a distinction in which 
Harper’s WEEKLY is a modest second.—Mark SvuLLI- 
VAN, in “ Collier’s Weekly” for August 24th. 


Be so good, Mark, as to specify our lie about 
RoosEvetT. We never told one, to our knowledge. 








Letters to and from Governor Osborn 
New York, July 8, 1912. 
Dear Sir.—In what purports to be an authorized 
statement, the newspapers report that you make 
use of the following words: 


“Harvey thought for a moment that Belmont 
and Wall Street through him owned Wilson.” 


Assuming, as the publie will assume, that I am 
the individual to whom you refer, and assuming 
further that, holding the high position of Gov- 
ernor of a great State, you would not wittingly 
asperse the character especially of a fellow journal- 
ist by uttering a calumny, such as is contained in 
the excerpt quoted, I beg to request that you state 
the authority upon which you made the above 
Very truly yours, 

Grorce Harvey. 
LansinG, Micuican. 


declaration. 


IIon. Cnase S. Osporn, 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
State Housk, LANSING, 
July 10, 1912. 
Dear Sir,—I have your favor of July 8th. The 
statement you quote is correct. I made the state- 
ment, based upon .my interpretation of the public 
understanding of the matter, as obtained through 
your controversy with Woodrow Wilson. I hope 
I have not done you an injustice. The public 
understands that your paper is owned by the in- 
terests, and that you are their servant. 
Yours respectfully, 
CHase S. Ossorn. 
Mr. Grorce Harvey, 
FRANKLIN Square, New Yor Crlry. 





New York, July 17, 1912. 

Dear Sir,—Replying to your note of July 10th, 
I judge that my original inquiry was not suf- 
ficiently explicit. 

I certainly should not have felt at liberty to 
encroach upon your time by seeking an expression 
of your opinion as to the attitude of the public 
toward the journals for whose conduct I am 
responsible. My sole purpose was to request that 
you state vour authority for the false and libelous 
statement which had been attributed to you. 

The inadequacy of your response will, I think, 
be apparent to your mind upon consideration of 
the facts that I have never been associated in a 
business way with Mr. Belmont and have never 
had a controversy of any kind with Mr. Wilson. 

Trusting that you will see your way clear to 
give me the information to which I feel that I 
am entitled, conformably to your intimation, which 
I had already assumed, that you would not wit- 
tingly do me an injustice, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Grorce Harvey. 
Hon. Cuase S. Osporn, Lansine, Micuican. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
LANSING, 
July 19, 1912. 
Drar Sir,—Your letter of July 17th, received 
here during the absence of Governor Osborn, will 
be brought to his personal attention upon his re- 
turn. Yours very truly, 
M. F. Hapricu, Secretary. 
Col. Grorce Harvey, 
Frankun Squarr, New Yorn Crry. 
EXECUTIVE CILAMBER, 
State Houst, LANSING, 
July 23, 1912. 
Dear Sirn—It has been beyond my intention 
to do you an injustice. If I have unwittingly 
done so I am_sorry. 
Yours respectfully, 
Cuase S. Osporn. 


Once in a while it may be a good thing for a 
publisher to be misrepresented, as he, in his haste 
and autocraecy and sometimes in malice, so often 
misrepresents others. Oo. 8.0. 

Mr. Grorce Harvey, 

FRANKLIN Square, New York Ciry. 





New York, July 29, 1912. 

Dear Str,—I trust that you will pardon me for 
trespassing further upon your time. I assumed at 
the cutset that you had no intention of doing me 
an injustice,’and there has been no question in 
my mind that, having been put in possession of 
the facts, you would regret having done so. Your 
assurance to that effect, however, is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

May I be permitted to say, however, that your 
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theory respecting the ethies of Justification of 
Misrepresentation, while novel and interesting, is 
clearly academic and irrelevant. The point, I re- 
peat, is this: Upon what authority did you base 
the calumny which you uttered? That is the 
question, and the only one to which I have sought 
an answer. The reasonableness of the request, I 
think you will agree, is apparent, but if for any 
reason the granting of it might cause you. per- 
sonal embarrassment I shall not feel warranted in 
further insistence. 

In view, however, of the inference from your 
communication that you have become convinced 
that you did misrepresent me as a matter of fact, 
even though unwittingly, may I venture to suggest 
the propriety of counteracting the effect, so far as 
possible, through the same channel which served 
as a circulating medium for the error? 

Trusting that you will not regard this sugges- 
tion as presumptuous, in consideration of the fact 
that, as Governor of an important State, your 
words bear exceptional weight and carry far, I 
beg to remain, Very truly yours, 

Grorce Harvey. 

Hon. Cuase S. Osporn, Lanstne, Micuiaan. 





YXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
LANSING, 
August 2, 1912. 
Dear Sir,—I have your letter of July 29th. 
The statement that I made and which*you find 
fault with was incident to many other things of 
greater importance. I fear you give it too seri- 
ous consideration. I told you that if I had mis- 
represented you I was sorry. I am not at all sure 
that I did misrepresent you. I may have used 
Mr. Belmont’s name, when I should have used 
Mr. Morgan’s. The general impression in the 
West is that your publication is conducted in 
behalf of the so-called interests. It is for you to 
correct that impression, and not for me. 
Yours respectfully, 
CuasE S. Ossorn. 
Mr. Georce Harvey, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York City. 





New York, August 9, 1912. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to repeat that your conception 
of “the general impression in the West” respect- 
ing Harprr’s WEEKLY is a matter of indifference 
to me. For your information, however, I may 
say that I have never had any political relation- 
ship, discussion, or understanding of any kind 
with Mr. Morgan. 

It may be true, as you who should know sug- 
gest, that I “give too serious consideration” to 
what you say. But for the high position which 
you occupy as Governor of a great State, such 
undoubtedly would be the case. But the fact 
remains that you issued to the press of the coun- 
try a formal statement accusing me of attempting 
to betray a man while professing to be his friend. 
Is it possible that you are unable to perceive the 
gravity of that aceusation? Do you relly feel 
warranted in attempting to dismiss the matter 
from consideration as merely “incident to many 
other things of greater importance”? Can you, 
upon reflection; uphold such conduct as manly, 
straightforward, and honorable? 

I have not sought and do not desire your opin- 
ion concerning my publications. JI have pro- 
nounced your deliberate declaration a lie and a 
slander and have asked you to state your au- 
thority. Again IT repeat that request. 

I do not insist that you owe it to your high 
position to heed that demand; that is a matter 
for you to determine as Chief Executive of the 
State of Michigan. But I do venture to declare 
unhesitatingly that, if you will consult some per- 
son competent to judge of such matters, you will 
be advised that, as a gentleman, you not only can 
neithér ignore nor evade it, but should earnestly 
seek an opportunity to make such reparation as 
may lie within your power to afford. 

Very truly yours, 
GrorceE Harvey. 
Hon. Cuase S. Osporn, Lansine, Micuiean. 





{XECUTIVE OFFICE, 
LANSING, 
August 12, 1912. 
Dear Sm,—Your letter of August 9th is re- 
ceived here during Governor Osborn’s absence. 
He is now cruising on Lake Superior and will 
not be in Lansing for some weeks. 
Yours very truly, 
M. F. Hapricu, 
Secretary to the Governor. 
Colonel Grorcr Harvey, 
FranKiLiIn Square, New York Cry. 
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CAMP. DUFFIELD, 
August 20, 1912. 
Dear Sir,—I have received and read with in- 
terest your letter of August 9th. It was forward- 
ed to me during a trip of inspection of State in- 
stitutions, and only reached me to-day, 
Yours truly, 
. Cuase S. Osporn. 
Mr. Grorce Harvey, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York City. 





NEw York, September 11, 1912. 

Dear Sir.—After a lapse of three weeks I con- 
clude that youeintend your communication to be 
regarded as your final word on the subject which 
I brought to your attention. 

In view of my inability to convince you of the 
propriety of endeavoring to counteract the effect 
of your false accusation, my sole recourse lies in 
the publication of your varied explanations. 

Trusting that you found the State institutions 
in good repair, while cruising on Lake Superior, 
I am, Very truly yours, 

Georce Harvey. 

Hon. Cuase S. Ossorn, Lansine, Micuican. 





Tumbo’s Serenade 


Oh, come with Me and Perkins, with gong and 
tambourine, and, by the jumping gherkins, we’ll 
make this country clean! We'll wipe out all 
abuses; the trusts, both root and trunk, we'll 
send where Captain Loose is, and other outworn 
junk! We’ll purify the workin’s of government, 
my boys, so come with Me and Perkins and help 
us make a noise! The tricksters and the jobbers 
their finish clearly see; the rascals and the robbers 
are all opposed to Me; the trucklers and the 
traitors, the scoundrels and the scum, the chumps 
and small potatoes by fear are stricken dumb! 
They’re shedding tears by firkins, they know I’m 
bound to win, so come with Me and Perkins, and 
saintly Comrade Flinn! You say I brought a 
panic when I was in before? You have a gall 
titanic to put up such a roar! Such things were 
best forgotten, their fame should not endure; for 
all the world is rotten, and I alone am pure. You 
say when I was master I didn’t. jump the trusts, 
or make the dimes come faster to those who live 
on crusts? Now, there’s no use in raking up 
nasty things, I swear, when I am busy breaking 
the clanking chains you weat! When I am swat- 
ting tyrants you shouldn’t stand and sob of taxes 
and of high rents when I was on the job! If 
you’d improve your sleddin’, increase your store 
of joys, you'll come to Armageddon with Perkins 
and the boys! By dawdlin’s and by shirkin’s no 
battle will you win, so come with Me and Perkins, 
McCormick, Stubbs, and Flinn!—Watr Mason. 





The Hero 


I rotp my boy of Adam’s fall 
That followed on the Serpent’s call; 
How contrary to etiquette 
He and poor Eve the apple ate; 
And all the penalties that came 
Because they did that act of shame, 
And he 
Remarked, “O Gee! 
If Mr. Roosevelt had been there 
He would have lammed that snake for fair!” 


I told him one night after dark 

Of Noah and his wondrous ark; 

Of how the rain fell day and night 

Until the earth was out of sight; 

And everybody all around 

Save Noah and his crew were drowned; 
And he 
Cried lustily, 

T’'ll bet if they’d had Theodore 

He’d showed ’em how to swim ashore!” 


I told him that sad Roman tale 
. How Cesar fell beneath the hail 
Of cunning and of jealousy, 
As shown to us in history, 
His toga punctured through and through 
By Cassius and his envious crew; 
And he 
Observed with glee, 
“Say, Dad, I gotta sort o’ hunch 
That Teddy could ha’ licked that bunch!” 


T read the Decalogue to him 
One evening in the twilight dim, 
And when I’d finished up a trace 
Of boyish wonder lit his face. 
“ Are you aware, my son,” said I, 
“Who wrote those words in days gone by?” 
And he 
Said instantly, 
“You bet! "T'was Teddy wrote ’em, Pa, 
While he was off in Africa!” 
JouN KENpRICK BANGS. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


Week ending September 7th. 

Mr. Cuartes D. HiLies, the chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, and Senator Josepu M. 
Dixon, of Montana, whipping-boy-in-chief for the Bull 
Mooser, who runs the imminent risk of* sharing the 
fate of Mr. -Grorcre B. CorTeLyou and Mr. WILLIAM 
Tors (by the grace of President Tarr Collector of 
the Port of New York and now chief witness for Mr. 
ROOSEVELT), are engaged in a mad scramble for the 
honor of being crowned the MArk TapLey in this 
political olympiad. At the present time Mr. HILLEs 
has a slight lead, but we would not encourage any of 
our readers to become reckless or to increase the*odds. 
We think that Mr. Hixes will be the victor, and on 
the morning of the sixth of November .he will still be 
cheerful, and sitting amidst the ruins of the once 
proud Republican party, a smile of hope will illumine 
his face and both hands will be clutching the ends of 
a gorgeous rainbow. For Mr. HiLLes has the incur- 
able virtue of optimism and believes that nothing is so 
bad that it might not be a great deal worse, which is a 
magnificent foundation for'a school of philosophy, but 
does not win many political battles. Senator Dixon 
is also a cheerful spirit. He comes up smiling after 
every defeat; he is able to prove to his own satisfac- 
tion and that of the ardent patriots who are so un- 
selfishly seeking political honors by hanging on to the 
tail of the Bull Moose, that a battle lost is really no 
different from a battle won. 

Vermont smashes the Republican party. Vermont, 
the rockribbed Republican State, where Democrats 
used at one time to be so scarce that in the days of 
GROVER CLEVELAND, when a distinguished Massachu- 
setts Democrat was invited to come to Vermont to 
address the Democratic party, he suggested in a spirit 
of playfulness that it might be more convenient if the 
Democratic party of Vermont would gather in his 
back yard and listen to his words of wisdom—Ver- 
mont, then, that since 1860 has never seen the Re- 
publican plurality in September fall below 25,000, ex- 
cept on those two occasions when the reduced vote fore- 
shadowed Democratic victory throughout the nation 
two months later, this week unmistakably showed the 
trend of political thought, and yet Mr. HiLEs does 
not despair. This is the second time only in half a 
century that a candidate for Governor has failed of 
election at the hands of the people and has been 
elected by the Legislature. In 1902 McCuLtouen, 
the regular Republican candidate, polled 31,864 votes 
and CLEMENT, the independent Republican, 28,201, and 
the Democratic vote, that two years before had been 
17,129, dropped to 7,364; and as no candidate re- 
ceived a popular majority the election was thrown 
into the Legislature. But conditions that ,year were 
entirely different from those existing to-day, as both 
candidates were Republicans, even although one called 
himself an independent, and the Democrats split up 
their vote instead of standing solidly behind their 
ewn nominee. 

The significance of the voting in Vermont is its im- 
pressive demonstration of Democratic solidarity. It 
may be said aloud now what before was only whis- 
pered: that the Democratic managers looked forward 
to the election with some fear, for it was the first 
opportunity to test not only the strength of the Bull 
Moose as opposed to that of Mr. Tart, but, what was 
far more important, so far as the Democratic campaign 
managers were concerned, to determine the inroads 
Mr. ROOSEVELT was able to make into the Democratic 
ranks. The Bull-Moose campaign has been composed 
of equal parts of bluster and misrepresentations, and 
the Dixons and the Prerkinses and the MEDILL 
McCormicks, not to mention the Frinns and the 
PincHots and the JoHNSOoNS, shouted it from one end 
of the country to the other that the Democrats were 
longing, with a passionate longing, to cast their votes 
for the man who keeps one arm around the “ honest 
workman ” and‘ has his other hand in the pockets of 
the trusts. Well, it seems they were longing, longing 
to be given an opportunity to show their contempt 


for the Bull Moose and all his works. Had the 
Democratic vote fallen below that of two years ago, 
or that of the last Presidential year, it_ would have 
been ominBus and made every Democrat who does his 
figuring with a pencil and not ‘in the chromatic fantasy 
of hope doubt the election of Wooprow WiLson. Now 
every Democrat no longer has doubt. Vermont spells 
Democratic victory. 

The figures are worth studying. The Republican 
plurality in September in the Presidential year of 
1908 was 29,645, the Democrats casting 15,953 votes. 
The vote of two years ago, an off year, gave the Re- 
publicans a plurality of 17,838, and the Democratic 
vote was a few hundreds less than this plurality, or 
17,425. This year, with a few scattering returns still 
te be heard from, the Republicans polled 26,259, the 
Democrats 20,350, and the Progressives 15,800. While 
this is the largest vote at a State election since 1904, 
it is the smallest Republican plurality ever known, 
and, on the other hand, it is the largest Democratic 
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vote ever cast. In round figures it is 3,200 votes 
more than in the Presidential year of 1900, 3,800 more 
than in 1904, 4,300 in excess of the 1908 vote. Even 
more significant, it is 2,925 votes more than the 
Democratic candidate for Governor received two years 
ago, and the vote of that year was the largest that 
any Democratic candidate for Governor has received 
since 1892. Yet the vote of that year was 1,134 short 
of that polled last Tuesday. 

These figures mean only one thing, and the mean- 
ing is so clear a school-boy can read it. The fifteen 
thousand-odd votes that were cast for the Progressive 
candidate for Governor were votes that under normal 
conditions would have been given to the Republican 
candidate. They were not Democratic votes. Mr. 
RoosEvELT drew hfs strength entirely from the Re- 
publican party, for while the Republican vote fell 
off the Democratic increased, proving one of two 
things, either there is a reserve Democratic vote in 
Vermont that only comes out on extraordinary occa- 
sions, or else that a certain number of Republicans are 
Democrats this year and voted for the gubernatorial 
candidate of the democracy. Bull-Moose arithmetic, 
like Bull-Moose morality, is peculiar and takes as 
many liberties with mathematics as it does with the 
Decalogue, but it is difficult to see how even the most 
accomplished of the expensive corps of Bull-Moose 
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election experts can reach any other conclusion. If 
the Bull Moose was able to draw Democratic votes, 
and yet the total Democratic vote was ‘larger this 
vear than it has ever been, why, then, we are really 
living in the age of miracles, and we may expect any- 
thing to happen between now and November. We may 
even expect the Colonel to tell us what his campaign 
cost and where the money came from. 


Mr. Hittites finds his consolation. ‘The result in 
Vermont,” he said, in an official statement, “ sustains 
the claims of the Republican party that Mr. Rooss- 
VELT will not secure the electoral vote of a single 
“State, and that the sole purpose of his propaganda is 
to defeat the President.” Senator D1xon sees in the 
Bull-Moose vote the strength of the popular movement 
for the Colonel. What to most persons is apparent 
is that the discredited faction of the Republican party 
represented by Mr. Tarr and the distrusted faction 
of the Republican-Socialist-Anarchist-Populist party 
represented by Mr. ROOSEVELT have gone into the arena 
to tear each other to pieces and are going to make 
a very thorough job of it. We agree with Mr. HiLLes 
that the sole purpose of the Colonel’s propaganda (we 
should give it another name) is to defeat the Presi- 
dent, but Mr. Hittes is mistaken when he says that 
the Bull Moose will not secure the electoral vote of 
a single State. We are inclined to think, regretfully, 
that he will have a good many electoral votes, and 
that Mr. Hittites will face a disappointment if he is 
figuring on his candidate blanketing the Colonel. There 
is a way, however, by which Mr. HILLEs may shut out 
the Colonel, and if Republicans are big enough to 
sacrifice that foolish thing known as “ party regu- 
larity ” for the sake of patriotism, and show the same 
qualities of independence .and devotion to the public 
welfare that the hard-money Democrats did in 1896, 
they will vote for Governor WILSon rather than vote 
in the air and make it possible for Mr. Rooseve.t 
to carry the electoral votes of certain States. In those 
States a vote for the President will be a vote for Mr. 
ROosSEVELT, while by voting for Governor WILSON a 
service will be rendered to Mr. Tart, for in the failure 
to secure his own election the President would rather 
see Governor WILSON elected than that Mr. RoosEvELT 
should carry a single electoral vote. 


It was quite in keeping with Mr. RooseEvett’s high 
character and his refusal to play politics for personal 
advantage, and his adherence always to the truth, that 
he should have gone into Vermont and told those 
Green Mountain farmers of the utter contempt and 
loathing he has for Mr. Tart’s unfortunate Canadian 
reciprocity policy. There was a time when Mr. RoosE- 
VELT believed in Canadian reciprocity, just as he be- 
lieved in Senator PENROSE, even as he now believes in 
Armageddon and woman’s suffrage and Mr. WILLIAM 
FLINN, but other times other beliefs. “I firmly be- 
lieve in free trade with Canada for both economic and 
political reasons,” the Colonel wrote a little more than © 
a year ago when reciprocity seemed to be popular and 
it was thought that the insurgents would give it their 
support. But 1911 is not 1912, and when the farmers 
of Vermont are opposed to reciprocity, surely no prac- 
tical man would be at a loss for an explanation. 
When in one of his impulsive moments the Colonel 
wrote that he “ firmly believed” in reciprocity he had 
“not looked into” the matter, but now that he has 
discovered what a vicious thing Mr. Tarr tried to 
foist upon the Vermont farmers, why of course there 
was nothing for him to do but to denounce Mr. Tart 
and put reciprocity under the ban. Perhaps under the 
circumstances it is not surprising that Mr. RooseveLt 
was unable to induce Vermont Democrats to support 
the Bull-Moose ticket. 


We notice that a gentleman of the name of Hooxer, 
who manufactures chloride of lime at Niagara Falls, 
is the new treasurer of the Progressive party. For 
once the Colonel has done the appropriate thing. 





Chloride of lime is a most valuable article and we have 
no doubt a great deal will be required around Pro- 
gressive headquarters during the first week in Novem- 
her, but it is a pity more of it was not used by Mr. 
ROOSEVELT in 1904. Surely if ever a campaign needed 
disinfectants that campaign did. 


Governor WiLson has formally opened his campaign 
by a short excursion into Pennsylvania and a speech 
before the Woodrow Wilson Workingmen’s League 
in New York, his first political address in that city 
his nomination. In Pennsylvania he was re- 
ccived with great enthusiasm, and although it was not 
on the programme that he should make any rear-plat- 
form speeches the people insisted on his talking, and 
wherever thé train stopped there were cheering crowds 
to encourage him. Jt was not alone the enthusiasm, 
which was very marked, but the thoughtful attitude 
of his audiences that impressed the men who were 
carefuly watching the reception accorded the Gover- 
nor. The principal speech was at Williams Grove at a 
farmers’ picnic, and taking the Pennsylvania farmer 
as a rule he is hard-headed and intelligent, slow to 
nove, but with a mind of his own, ready to listen to 
argument but able to think for himself. Governor 
Witson has set a good many of those farmers to 
thinking. 

At Williams Grove Governor WiLson referred to 
Mr. ROOSEVELT’S conversion to protection—“I say a 
convert because he at one time very frankly avowed 
a different opinion,” the Governor said—and then pro- 
ceeded to discuss Mr. 
ROOSEVELT’S rather in- 
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special correspondents attached to his show report that 
oxygen tanks have been installed in his private car 
so as to be able to pump him full of gas in case of 
emergency. We had a suspicion that the Bull-Moose 
campaign was in a bad way, but when the doctors 
bring oxygen cylinders into the sick-room it is about 
time for the obituary writers to overhaul their ma- 
terial. Pretty soon the Colonel will be given doses 
of brandy under a physician’s directions, and then 
what will Dr. Lyman Axssort do and what will become 
of his milk certificate? Between Mr. Tart’s grim 
silence and Mr. ROOSEVELT’s grotesque campaigning 
Governor Wtson has thus far pursued the safe, 
middle cour.e of a few well-phrased addresses. His 
speeches are not “ dashing,” men do not stand on their 
heads carried away by his oratory or break into song, 
but they go away with something to think about, and 
that is the test of every appeal. In this campaign the 
speech is the man and what he stands for and the 
result that is to be: Mr. Tart speechless and the 
party impotent; Mr. RoosEeverr vociferating ex- 
plosively, and his party rushing about aimlessly, 
snatching at everything and able to hold nothing; 
Governor WILSON, of measured utterance, thoughtfully 
speaking to thoughtful men who are tired of a party 
that does nothing and distrustful of a party whose 
principles are too elastic to command respect. 


The Democratic party this year is fortunate in hav- 
ing no past. There are no skeletons in safe-deposit 
boxes; there are no compromising letters filehed from 





Mr. RoosEvELt’s ideas of political argument and the 
dignity that befits the candidate of a great political 
party are peculiar. Addressing the Missouri Progres- 
sive State convention, Mr. RooSEvELT made what he 
thought was a crushing retort to Governor WILSON’s 
approval of the Democratic platform. “ Mr. WrLson,” 
he said, “is now Governor of New Jersey and has been 
such for nearly two years. If the Baltimore plat- 
form really offers any hope for the trust solution, 
why, during these two years, has nothing whatever 
been done in New Jersey under Mr. WILSon’s lead, 
or even attempted by Mr. WILSON in New Jersey, for 
the regulation of the trusts?” If this utterance did 
not show the poverty of Mr. ROOSEVELT’s intellectual 
equipment one would say that he was deliberately 
imposing upon the credulity of his audience, but Mr. 
ROOSEVELT probably believes that it is in the power 
of the Governor of a State to regulate the trusts. 
Mr. RoosEveLt makes the mistake of becoming too 
specific, which is always fatal to a person who at- 
tempts to be profound on slender knowledge. So long 
as Mr. Roosrvett sticks to Armageddon and social 
justice and race suicide and simplified spelling, he is 
on his own ground and no one can follow him, but 
when he attempts to deal with practical questions, 
even although he bas admitted that he is a practical 
man, then he wades into deep water and is sure to 
be swamped. 

Mr. RoosEvELT is evidently getting rattled and los- 
ing his temper—a bad sign, which shows that the 
strain of campaigning is telling upon him. In Des 
Moines he indulged in 
this dignified remark: 





judicious characteriza- 
tion of protection as 
“prize money.” In 
Vermont Mr. Roosr- 
veLT had told an audi- 
ence that the prize 
money received by the 
manufacturers was 
legitimate booty. The 
analogy is a very in- 
teresting one, the Gov- 
ernor said, and he con- 
tinued: 
“ Prize 


generally 


money is 
acquired by 
capture and not by any 
process of earning, but 
Mr. RoosEvELT is al- 
ways frank and says 
that his only objection 
to the system is that 
too much of the prize 
money remains in the 





hands of the officers, 
and too little ef it is 
distributed to the crew. 
His own object, he 
avows, is to see to it 
that more of the prize 
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“T see that What’s-his- 
name, that Congress- 
man from St. Louis, 
BARTHOLDT—he is one 
of the highwaymen— 
has asked Mr. Cum- 
MINS to debate the 
Texas, California, and 
Washington contests at 
Chicago. I hope Mr. 
CuMMINS will refuse, 
for the reason I 
wouldn’t debate with a 
pickpocket the owner- 
ship of a watch he has 
just stolen. If the 
police are handy, ll 
hand him over to them. 
If they are not, I'll 
tend to him myself. 
Any man, any candi- 
date for Governor or 
other office, who has 
knowledge of the facts 
and supports Mr. Tart, 
gives us the right to 
say that he is not 
competent to pass upon 
honesty in public life.” . 
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gets into the 
pay envelopes of those 
whom the freebooters 
employ. The interest- 
ing point I wish to raise now is, who supplies the 
plunder? From whom is the prize money taken? 1 
suspect that a vast proportion of it comes out of the 
pockets of the farmer, unwillingly enough no doubt, 
but inevitably, for I see in him that great helpless 
the unbenefitted consumer.” 

Mr. RoosEveLT is proud of his many gifts and ac- 


money 


class, 


complishments, but the thing that he takes the great- . 


est pride in is his skill as a phrase-maker, and 
nothing delights him more than to rake over someone 
else’s discarded thoughts and palm them off as some- 
thing brand new. “ Prize money” sounds well and is 
just the sort of coinage to appeal to a mixed audience, 
but it is going to plague its maker before the cam- 
paign is over. Sometimes Mr. ROOSEVELT uncon- 
sciously tells the truth and strips away humbug, and 
he has done so in this instance. Nothing could be 
more correct than to liken the Republican doctrine of 
protection—which is one of the doctrines Mr. RoosE- 
VELT has appropriated as his own—to “ prize money,” 
for prize money isn’t money for which an equivalent: 
is given, but is money taken by force, just as the 
profits allowed by protection are forcibly taken from 
the helpless consumer. Prize money is just a little 
hit more respectable than piracy, but not much, and 
the line is about as fine as the inordinate profits al- 
lowed by protection and the illegal gains of usury. 
Prize money—Mr. GrorceE W. PERKINS is a good au- 
thority on the subject, by the way—is an excellent 
theme for Democratic speakers, and Governor WILSON 
has shown his ability as a campaigner in having at 
once brought it to public attention. 


The Democratic campaign thus far has been well 
managed and has made good progress. The difference 
between the Republican, the Bull Moose, and the 
Democratic campaigns, and the three men who are 
their party representatives, is symbolized by their 
and their actions. Mr. Tart resorts to 
silence—the apathy of despair. Mr. Tart knows that 
he is defeated, and he looks defeat in the face man- 
fully and with dignified resignation. The Bull Moose 
fears defeat, but tries to escape from his fears in a 
fury of sound. He must talk, for without his talk 
there would belittle left to the campaign, and the 


speeches 
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confidential files to make circulation for popular 
magazines; there are no cipher despatches to be ex- 
plained; there are no campaign checks to be investi- 
gated. Mr. RooseEvett is on the defensive, so much 
on the defensive that about half his speeches are 
devoted to denouncing Senator PENROSE and Mr. 
ARCHBOLD, and giving various versions of why he 
took the money and did not return it and why he 
returned the money he never took. President Tart’s 
friends are busy defending themselves from Mr. Roose- 
VELT’s attacks and trembling for fear more confidential 
letters stolen from private files will be published. 
Mr. RoosEevELT never knows when another piece of 
incriminating evidence will be produced; Mr. Tart’s 
friends wonder who next will be involved by Mr. Roose- 
VELT’S latest explanation. It is only in Democratic 
headquarters there is the peace that comes from an 
untrouble conscience. Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
There is some compensation that the trusts were so busy 
filling Mr. RoosSEvELT’s pockets that they had no time 
to pay any attention to Mr. ROOSEVELT’s opponents. 

Sufficient time has elapsed since the Democratic 
nomination to make the alignment clear, While Re- 
publicans have deserted Mr. Tarr to throw in their 
lot with Mr. Roosevert and men like Governor Hap- 
LEY and Wititram L. Warp and OrMSspy McHare, 
who took a prominent part in the ROOSEVELT move- 
ment before he was a candidate and are now back in 
the Republican ranks, not a single Democrat of any 
importance has left his party to receive the accolade 
at the hands of the Guerrilla Chieftain. The Demo- 
cratic forces remain intact. The progress of the cam- 
paign thus far shows that the example set by the 
leaders has been followed by the rank and file. Mr. 
ROOSEVELT may be making tremendous inroads into 
the Democratic party, but nothing has happened to 
prove it; rather, everything goes to show that Demo- 
erats are standing shoulder to shoulder and ready to 
repel ROOSEVELT and Tart and waiting for the signal 
to march on the ballot-boxes and cast their votes for 
WILson. 


Still, Mr. McApoo, don’t take everything for granted. 
If eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, perpetual 
precaution is what it costs to elect a President. 
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This is the Assassi- 
nator of Character’s 
idea of the square 
deal; to call a man a 
thief, but to refuse to submit his case to a jury so 
that the truth can be ascertained. 


Dr. Witey, who first had his hands tied by Mr. 
ROOSEVELT and was then forced out of the Agricultural 
Department by Mr. Tart, is going to take the stump 
in behalf of Governor WILSON, and as Dr. Witry has 
no fear and a very large power of expression he may 
be expected to make life for the Colonel even more 
joyous than it now is. Dr. WiLey has begun by show- 
ing what a wonderful thing Mr. RoosEvELT’s memory 
is and how a fact is to him as light as thistle-down 
when it gets in the way of a denial. Dr. Witty 
charged that Mr. RoosEVELT was always unfriendly to 
the pure-food law and crippled the -efficiency of the 
law by the appointment of the REMSEN board, one 
of Mr. ROOSEVELT’s illegal contrivances, which over- 
ruled Dr. WiLry and his associates and permitted 
the use of benzoate of soda. Mr. RoosEvett recently 
wrote a letter to a man in Kansas saying that he 
made Congress pass the law and had the assistance 
of Mr. GARFIELD, “then Secretary of the Interior.” 
Yet as a strict matter of fact the pure-food law was 
passed in June, 1906, and Mr. Garrretp did not be- 
come Secretary of the Interior until March, 1907. 


Secretary-of-War Stimson, Mr. RooseveEtt’s “ dear 
Harry” of the New York campaign of two years ago, 
said in San Francisco lately: “There is no justifica- 
tion or reason or need for THEODORE ROOSEVELT in 
this day and generation. THEODORE ROOSEVELT has 
done more harm to the advancement of pure po- 
litical and better governmental conditions than any 
other one man or combinatbion of men that has inter- 
meddled in political and governmental affairs in a 
great many years.” When Mr. RoosEvELt first entered 
politics, twenty years ago, Mr. Stimson said, condi- 
tions were infinitely more rotten than they had ever 
been before, and the Secretary added: 

“He took advantage of these conditions and played 
the game of politics according to the rules laid down 
by Tom Piatt. Then he continued to play the game 
under the revised rules of BEN Oper. *In those days, 
and since, until a few months ‘ago, ROOSEVELT was the 
beneficiary of the rotten system as carried on by the 
old guard and the Black Horse Cavalry,” 
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SOON English magazine has_ recently 
BesD : int f : 
2% been <liscussing whether anything 
can be dene to reform the British 
+ tourist and has come to the common 
“3 and disheartening conclusion that 
\\ he is irreclaimable. I do not my- 
Ay self share this pessimism, believing 
#52 that in the last twenty-five years 

e</SN the average Englishman on the 
Continent has shown a distinct tendency upward and 
that in time he may even become a credit to his 
country. There is, however, one characteristic that he 
betrays no sign of abandoning. Wherever he goes he 
carries with him the bearing, the tone and manners of 
a conquering race. As a rule, when people talk of 
British imperialism they think of what the English 
have accomplished in the way of seizing and govern- 
ing about a fifth cf the world. But to annex and to 
rule countries that are lying more or less derelict and 
are inhabited by inferior races without any stable civ- 
ilization or any great powers of resistance is not, after 
all, so wonderful a feat. Much more wonderful to 
my mind’ is the exhibition of imperialism which even 
the meekest of British tourists unconsciously presents 
and which profoundly affects communities as advanced 
and homogeneous and civilized as his own. Go, for 
instance, at this time of year to Dieppe, and you will 
find yourself surrounded by an army of English in- 
vaders and colonizers. If you will then take a 
quarter of an hour’s run in a motor-car to Pourville, 
you will reach another settlement of the same kind; 
a little further on, at Fécamp, Trouville, and Etretat, 
there are yet others. All along this delightful north- 
ern coast of France, in fact, the English set up during 
the summer months a series of inexpugnable encamp- 
ments. There is more than one French watering-place 
that has come into existence simply to cater for the 
English holiday-maker, that is really an English out- 
post planted on French soil; and their like may be du- 
plicated indefinitely in Switzerland, Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Belgium, and Italy. 

But whether he is thus specially invited, or whether 
he lights upon a spot already in the possession of “ the 
natives,” and has to,elbow his way in, makes very 
little difference to the English immigrant. He comes, 
he sees, he conquers. He imposes himself upon the 
doomed locality and declines to be moved or intimi- 
dated. His language, his manners, his ways of doing 
things, his servants, his sports—everything, in short, 
that he is used to at home—accompanies him. A lodg- 
ment thus effected, his friends and countrymen pour 
in, each bringing with him his own little scrap of 
England. In time a regular English colony grows 
up, with its own churehes, doctors, dentists, recrea- 
tions, afternoon teas, golf-links, tennis-courts, and so 
on, all complete. Its inhabitants nave little or no 
intercourse with “the natives”; they form an im- 
perium in imperio, a small but compact world to 
themselves: they know, as a rule, nothing of the lan- 
guage or merely enough for the purposes of the casino, 
the restaurant, and the shop; they transplant not 
only their bodies, but their entire mode of life, to an 
alien environment, and take it for granted that the 
environment in question will not alone find room for 
them, but will accommodate itself to all their needs 
and whims. Patronize pretty nearly any casino at any 
French plage you please, and while the croupiers at 
the tables for baccarat, chemin de fer, la boule, and 
les petits chevaux, have the audacity to speak French, 
English is the language you will most commonly hear 
among the punters and the crowd of onlookers. On 
the golf-links and the tennis-courts it has a virtual 
monopoly, and the French who indulge in either sport, 
while treated by the English with the friendliest con- 
descension, wear almost the aspect of intruders. It 
is they who are the foreigners and it is the English 
who are at home. 

The phenomenon, indeed, is so common, is repeated 
in so many countries and under such varying condi- 
tions, that few people pause to ponder its significance. 
Wherever in Europe you find a place sufficiently 
attractive toe make an English colony worth while, 
there you find the same matter-of-course, inevitable 
predominance of British fashions, games, and the gen- 
eral British scheme of things. If there is any excep- 
tion to the rule it is Holland, where the English en- 
counter a toughness of national character and fixed 
standards and codes of manners as hardy as their 
own, and where in consequence they make little perma- 
nent impression. Otherwise their authority is pretty 
well universal. The French, the Italians, the Ger- 
mans, the Spaniards, the Austrians, and the Belgians 
alike succumb to it. Among all these peoples you will 
come across English fortresses intensely self-contained 
and intensely dominant. No other nationality exer- 
cises anything like their sway. The French residents, 
whether temporary or permanent, in Italy, the Italian 
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residents in Germany, the German residents in 
Spain, have no influence at all in molding the 
social life of their adopted surroundings. But 
the English go nowhere without making ‘them- 
selves felt as factors in the daily round of the 
community. They may not be popular, but 
there is no question as to their power: ¢ 

Wherein lies its secret? Partly, I think, in | 
their determined ignorance of foreign lan- 
guages. The dear old English lady in Paris who 
refused to speak French on the ground that “ it 
only encourages them,” represented an undying in- 
stinct of the British mind and temperament. The 
average Englishman who forms the rank and file 
of the tourist hosts is not, indeed, proud of know- 
ing no tongue but his own, but he is not ashamed 
of it, and there is always a streak of resentment 
in his surprise at running across foreigners who 
do not speak English. “Not only will I not learn 
your language,” he, in effect, announces to the peoples 
of the Continent, “but you’ve got to learn mine.” 
Personally I am never more acutely conscious of the 
gulf between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin civiliza- 
tions than when talking my normal atrocious French 
to a Frenchman. Whatever his estate or education, 
and however much you may butcher his language be- 
fore his very eyes, a Frenchman remains helpful, polite, 
interested in your struggles, prompt to collect the 
disjecta membra of your sentences, and to extricate 
you from all difficulties. Your worst “ howlers” raise 
not the ghost of a smile on his alert face; he sees 
what you are driving at with wonderful rapidity; he 
supplies the words you are searching for; he rescues 
others you are on the very verge of mutilating; he 
takes your attempt to converse with him in his own 
language as a compliment to himself and his nation, 
a compliment that touches him, one that demands from 
him whatever recognition he can give it. 

But an Englishman under similar circumstances, 
even an Englishman of otherwise good breeding and 
instincts, has to keep a tight hold over himself to 
refrain from bursting with laughter when a French- 
man mangles English. He finds something almost irre- 
sistibly comical in words misused, misplaced, and mis- 
pronounced; it asks all his self-control to keep his 
hilarity from outward expression; and he will get 
away as soon as he ean to relieve his emotions. An 
Englishman’s French never seems to touch a French- 
man’s risible faculties at all; a Frenchman’s English 
appeals to an Englishman primarily as a screaming 
joke, which it needs all his politeness not to explode 
over. And those Englishmen who constitute the bulk 
of the tourist army are not very remarkable for their 
politeness. They take it—I am speaking of them, of 
course, as a body—as little less than an affront if 
their own outrageous French is not immediately under- 
stood and if they are not addressed in nearly perfect 
English. It is one of their strongest points that in 
this matter of languages they conscientiously decline 
to accommodate themselves. They bring with them 
stacks of money and they spend it freely; the Conti- 
nent looks upon the traveling Englishman much as 
England looks upon the traveling American—as a 
inillionaire unless conclusively proved otherwise; and 
in return for the financial obligations thus conferred 
the English demand that intercourse with the natives 
shall be carried on in English. The Continent accord- 
ingly learns English and adds from thirty to fifty per 
cent. on to the cost of everything an Englishman buys. 

Then, again, as I have said, the English invaders 
insist on carrying England about with them. When 
they plant themselves on the Riviera or in the Canary 


Islands or in Switzerland or at a German or Austrian: 


bad, or along the seaside resorts of Normandy and 
Brittany, it is not to adapt themselves to their new 
surroundings, but to establish a series of miniature 
Englands. Americans are often heard to boast, and 
with justice, of their adaptability. But by always 
identifying yourself with the life and modes of con- 
duct and social arrangements of the localities you 
visit, you forfeit at the same time the power of influ- 
encing them. The American’s adaptability means that, 
he is easily denationalized, that he puts up with what- 
ever fs given him, that he receives a far greater im- 
pression than he creates. But the Englishman re- 
mains always English, stubborn and unyielding; when 
he goes abroad it is to Anglicize, not to be Frenchi- 
fied or Germanized or Italianized; when he encounters 
anything he does not like—anything, that is to say, 
which is contrary to English notions—he kicks and 
kicks unti] it is changed to his liking; when he dis- 
covers something missing that an: English resort or 
an English hotel ought to possess he insists on its 
being supplied; and the natives, fearful of losing his 
patronage, hasten to supply it Nor is it only those 
who stand to gain financially who humor the English- 
man’s whims and allow him to have things his own 
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way. The English colony is socially impressive; it 
invites imitation, two or three hundred English peo- 
ple, spending their money freely, living the life they 
are accustomed to at home, cannot help having an 
effect on local society; and their very exclusiveness 
heightens the desirability of admission into the won- 
drous circle. Wherever an English colony exists a 
Frenchman, say, or an Italian, finds he has a better 
time if he joins in its pursuits than if he holds aloof 
from them; and providing he speaks good English and 
is a sportsman, the English are complaisant enough to 
extend their fellowship to him. ; 

But it is, of course, in the realm of sport that Eng- 
lish example has had the most obvious effect. The 
slang of the English race-course has become part and 
parcel of almost every European language. The best 
training establishments on the Continent are manned 
throughout by Englishmen and English jockeys are in 
high demand on every race-course. Yachting, again, 
has been modeled as a pastime wholly on English 
lines. Golf only conquered the world when England 
first stamped it with her approval. If the English had 
not discovered it and taken it up, it would have re- 
mained the esoteric sport of the Scotch. As it is, it 
has spread everywhere solely because the English 
insist on playing it wherever they find themselves. 
It has long been the custom of the local authorities 
on the Continent to present the English colony in 
their midst with the site for a church. They now 
find themselves expected to provide the invaders with 
a golf-course on the same terms; and, what is more 
amazing, many of them comply. One could hardly 
quote a better instance of English supremacy in such 
matters than the fact that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph has placed a large piece of ground in the cen- 
ter of the Prater at the disposal of the Vienna Golf 
Club, rent free. The Horse Show at Olympia in Lon- 
don is only in the fifth year of its existence, yet 
already it is the most famous thing of its kind in 
Europe, and incomparably better than any similar 
show in the world. Lawn-tennis tournaments are now 
a feature of the season at every continental resort, 
simply because the English play the game. In the 
same way, but in a very different sphere, a Tetrazzini 
can sing for years in Europe without attracting any 
particular notice and only becomes a star of the first 
magnitude when London acclaims her as such. 

Next to sport English influence is, perhaps, most 
visible in matters of dress and the smaller points of 
manners. The Austrian or the Hungarian aristocrat 


‘is never happier than when he is dressed up like an 


Englishman and is mistaken for one. The subalterns 
of the crack regiments in Berlin, Paris, Vienna, and 
Rome no sooner don civilian attire than they imitate 
the Englishman in dress and manner, wear English 
clothes, shake hands @ VAnglaise, turn up their 
trousers to the manner born, and drink Scotch whis- 
key. The tailors of Savile Row set the law in mascu- 
line fashions from China to Peru. In a few years I 
shall not be surprised to find that the London custom 
of “dressing” for the theater and the restaurant has 
established itself on the Continent. Concurrently, 
moreover, with the spread of English fashions in 
Europe, the popularity of England as a country to 
visit and reside in has steadily increased. To be am- 
bassador at the Court of St. James’s is the blue riband 
of the diplomatic service. all the world over. Ameri- 
cans with social ambitions are far from being the only 
ones who regard a presentation at the Court in Lon- 
don as the first essential step. Under King Edward 
Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle became the 
supreme centers of cosmopolitan fashion. England, 
indeed, seems destined to be converted into the play- 
ground of the world. The foreign nobleman finds there 
a society in which he is lavishly entertained, made 
much of by the press, courted and flattered and de- 
ferred to by the people at large, and treated to a pop- 


ularity and a sense of security he gets nowhere else. 


Small wonder that he returns again and again and 
revels in the good things spread out before him with 
such enticing abundance, or that he should make a 
point of showing attention to the English visitors and 
the English colonies on the Continent. With the upper 
classes in Europe eager to emulate Englishmen in all 

oints of dress, recreation,*and manner, and with the 
te classes finding it a profitable investment to 
pander to English EO British predominance 
rests on @ fairly stable basis. 
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The Police Question 






AN EXPOSITION OF THE PRESENT EVIL CONDITIONS 
WITH SOME PRACTICAL PLANS FOR ABATING THEM 


By William McAdoo 


Former Commissioner of Police for New York and Chief City Magistrate 


HE author of this article is in a position to speak 
with authority, as well as justice tempered with 
kindliness, on the present distressing condition of the 
Police Department of New York City. He served two 
years as Police Commissioner, and in that position en- 
joyed ample opportunity for scrutiny of the police 
question, which he has since studied with deep and 
intimate concern as Chief City Magistrate. He is the 
author of “Guarding a Great City,’ the standard 
book on the police question. As Commissioner, Mr. 
McAdoo enjoyed the confidence of the police, whom 
he treated fairly though not indulgently, and he has 
continued in his present position earnest efforts for the 
permanent betterment of police administration. 
The final instalment of this article will appear in 
our next issue. 







ROONY attempt to deal with the police 
ay question on a remodeling and con- 
YN structive basis should be entirely 
4* impersonal, and the subject should 
“#3 be approached in a judicial, tem- 
WW perate, and impartiai spirit. If all 
the crimes charged against indi- 
vidual policemen at the present 

~—oroN time were proven in open court this 
would be only a symptomatic indication of what is 
the chronic trouble with the general police organiza- 
tion. 

In the beginning under cruder conditions and 
rougher methods and baser politics, the police were 
shamelessly used for partisan purposes and subordi- 
nated to politicians. Promotions were sold for money 
and paid for to political leaders who considered 
them as a sort of property. Transfers and assign- 
wents followed the same evil course. A_ really 
honest and courageous policeman had little if any 
chance of promotion, and his official life. was in 
danger if he attempted to do his full duty. To the 
victors belonged the spoils—the police belonged to the 
party in power. 

A crook with a pull was a man to be respected. 
Graft was a vested interest, to be divided between the 
big police officials and the big men on the outside. 
Blackmailing lawyers notoriously plied their art on 
rich men who had to stand in with the police 
officials. Many a dollar came from Wall Street to 
Mulberry Street. Many a family secret was buried in 
the walls of this building. Professional ladies who 
threatened disagreeable lawsuits knew an easy way to 
get a settlement which was profitable to all concerned, 
and a tinge of humor was added to the situation by 
the fact that the rich man who paid the money thought 
he had been well served by his friends, who had, in 
truth, baited the hook that caught him. They were 
like the old-fashioned “ firebugs ” who started fires to 
show what good firemen they were. 

It should always be remembered in dealing with 
the present police question that it was in this poison- 
ous atmosphere that the older ranking officers of the 
force were reared and brought up. It was in this 
school that they were educated. The real police code 
of rules by which they were governed was driven 
into them by hard experience in those evil days, and 
they find it hard to unlearn in better times. The evil 
example of these men is a menace to the force, and I 
qualify that by saying that in spite of the environ- 
ment there are good men among them. When they are 
successful and retire rich, the evil influence of their 
example is felt by every man in the ranks. “ Why 
should I be honest and get no credit for it, when So- 
and-so retired with a fortune and is now a highly 
respectable citizen whose opinions are quoted daily 
in the newspapers?” A thousand get away with it 
where one is caught, and the voice of the tempter says 
to the policeman, “ Don’t be foolish; take your share 
of it.” 

Then, the ordinary policeman gets discouraged by 
so many bosses and so many systems. He is con- 
stantly being experimented upon, by all sorts of 
theorists. They invent new systems and try them 
out on him. He is vivisected in the interests of the 
science of government. He is shamelessly exploited 
in the interest of ambitious men. He has had single- 
headed commissions, double-headed commissions, and 
triple-headed commissions. He has been governed by 
boards, governed by nobody, governed by somebody— 
and damned by everybody. He has been working 
under all systems of platoons. He has been promoted, 
demoted, tried, condemned or acquitted, indicted and 
sent to jail occasionally, and applauded vociferously 
in the parades in May marching up Fifth Avenue. He 
has been dismissed a hundred times by commissioners 
and reinstated by the court with back pay and ex- 
penses. He has served under all kinds of administra- 
tions—dishonest ones, honest ones, ignorant ones, in- 
telligent ones, theoretical and practical. He has been 
driven forward and pushed backward; ordered to 


suppress this crime and refrain from interfering with 
that one, never certain for one whole day who 
will be over him on the next, and always apphe- 
hensive after each election for Mayor that everything 
he has learned in the mean time he will have to 
unlearn, 

Everything is chaotic and confused, and as to the 
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men on the force, the majority are mixed up like tares 
with the grain, and the tares and the wheat grow 
together. As the tares are more conspicuous than 
the grain, a good many people believe the field 
is all tares. The situation could not be worse. And 
some man, for his sins, has to be Police Commis- 
sioner. In England they sing, “God Save the King.” 
Why not in New York sing, “God Pity the Police 
Commissioner”? And in saying this I am not blind to 
the fact that it would be asking a good deal of God in 
the case of some of them who deserved something 
different from pity. 

The public mode of treating the police question 
alternates between indifference and a hue and cry. A 
quiescent era in which the public pay no attention 
whatever to police conditions is followed by a popular 
outbreak on the discovery of some symptom of the 
chronic trouble. The New York public wake up some 
morning to find that the police conditions are not 
good, that things which they themselves have toler- 
ated, if not encouraged, have produced bad results; 
they thereupon with one voice demand that this 
should be remedied before sundown and human nature 
made over again. 

Are the police force as a body dishonest? On the 
contrary, under the conditions in which they have been 
brought up and exist, they are, in my judgment, a 
remarkably honest body of men. Subjected to the 
same temptations, it is very doubtful, considering 
their numbers, whether they would not compare favor- 
ably with high-class business men, politicians, re- 
furmers, professional men, including lawyers, editors, 
reporters, and even the clergy. It is always a marvel 
to me that so many men in the police service maintain 


their integrity and their high sense of honor. Are 
there grafters among them? Yes, certainly. How 


could it be otherwise—with the money being thrust 
upon them? They don’t need to have collectors; the 
only question is whether they will receive it from 
those who have reduced breaking the laws against vice 
to a plain business proposition and in cold blood com- 
mercialized it. You have a right to assume that the 
policeman you see on the street is an honest, well- 
meaning, and faithful public officer. He represents the 
law in its most militant sense, and his word in or out 
of court should be taken in preference to that of all 
crooks and questionable characters; otherwise we 
might as well shut up shop and close the court-houses 
and be ruled by vigilance committees and Judge Lynch. 

I am always sorry for the policemen on the occa- 
sion of violent outbreaks; when some of the big 
grafters on the force have been caught. The average 
policeman has one failing, begotten of environment 
and tradition; he has been taught, and it has been 
rubbed into him, that it is the unpardonable sin to 
inform on any other policeman. Thousands of police- 
men honest themselves will not come forward to ex- 
pose the crooks and grafters who disgrace the force. 
They are to a certain extent terrorized by the big men 
at the top. There are a thousand ways to harass and 
annoy the informer. He can be sent to Coventry at 
once. I dealt extensively with this phase in a book 
which I have written on the police question. Many of 
the policemen are Irish-Americans, and the hatred of 
an informer is ingrown deeply into the Irish charac- 
ter, as any one can well understand who knows the 
history of Ireland. Then there is the same fraternal 
feeling among policemen as exists among soldiers and 
sailors. The solidarity and system of the police can 
be matched at West Point or Annapolis, and it is 
found among all men belonging to the same profession 
or trade. The policeman is essentially human and in 
no wise different from the other citizens from whom 
he has been recruited; only I think he is less of a 
grafter than many others would be under the same 
temptations and circumstances. 

Is there any remedy for these evil conditions? Can 
some law be framed which will automatically correct 
these evils? I have never known of an automatic 
law. I have never seen any machine that did not 
require a successful engineer to run it. I don’t care 
how well made a piece of enginery is, how thoroughly 
planned, it will not work well unless there is a com- 
petent and honest engineer in charge of it. I am con- 
vinced that the police machinery needs radical recon- 
struction. 

The first and last trouble with the Police Depart- 
ment to-day is the fact that it has no permanent 
head. The Police Commissioner is a king on suffer- 
ance, with less hold on his office than the man who 
washes the steps of the building. He can be removed 
by the Mayor or the Governor at a minute’s notice. 
He has no sooner signed his name to the roster than 
speculation is begun as to how long he will last. If 
he pleases the force, they are afraid they will lose 
him; if he offends them, they will join with the 
others to get rid of him. He is scarcely ever long 
enough in office to carry out one reform, however 
beneficial. 

The Police Commissioner should be appointed for a 
term of ten years and removable only on charges after 
due trial by the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court. This will give him a tenure at least equal 
to that of a city magistrate. He works harder than, 
and has more responsibilities than, any one judge of 
our higher courts, and his salary should be fixed ac- 
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cordingly. They say it would be very dangerous to 
give one man such power and then secure him in 
office for so long a term; that it would be asking too 
much of the Mayor to hand it over to one man. 

What about the President of the United States? 
He has the selection of the justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, whose powers are almost 
infinite, and they are appointed for life, and after 
they take the oath of office the President has no more 
control over them than the humble citizen. It is so 
with all the Federal judiciary; they are appointed 
for life. No Mayor, however able, even if he were a 
genius, can manage the affairs of this great Police 
Department and all the rest of the city government at 
the same time. It would be a great relief to him to 
have this department turned over to a _ thoroughly 
independent head. There are some people I know who 
do not want that to come about: the ulcerous condi- 
tion of the Police Department is profitable to them. It 
makes for agitation and unrest, and gives an excellent 
opportunity for some men to exploit themselves into 
public view. Reputations can be made by opening the 
sore and showing how bad it is. The party in power is 
always handicapped by it. It is the biggest lever the 
outs have to get in. 

Some time ago a gentleman in this city of high 
character and reputation undertook to bring about a 
condition of public sentiment in and out of newspaper 
offices to beget legislation for a Police Commissioner 
with the tenure of oflice here proposed. He was 
astonished and surprised at the opposition he met 
with and the quarters from which it came and the 
reasons for it. In other words, it was frankly stated 
that some people did not want the police question 
settled. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the day an 
honest, courageous, intelligent, and experienced man 
goes to the Police Headquarters as Commissioner, with 
a secure tenure of ten years in office, the police 
question will be practically settled. A weak man 
would grow strong with such responsibilities and 
security. A strong man would grow big. 

The storm-buffeted police ship would be at last in 
a safe harbor. The jargon of wild, conflicting cries 
would cease; order would come out of chaos, peace 
would take the place of confusion, and security suc- 
ceed agitation. Why not have a permanent head? 
The men who command our army and navy are ap- 
pointed for life. It is true civilian Secretaries of the 
President preside over these establishments, but they 
at least remain for four years. In London the Police 
Commissioner is one of the few irremovable officers 
of the United Kingdom. He is appointed by the King 
and cannot even be removed by Parliament. As a 
result you never hear of him, the machinery moves so 
smoothly. 

The next far-reaching movement for the effective 
administration of the law in New York is that the 
District Attorney and the Police Commissioner shall 
work together in entire harmony and good-will. They 
must respect each other and each give to the other 
unlimited confidence. They must have no official 
secrets held from each other, there must be no jealousy 
or envy or competition at the expense of the public 
interest for their individual advancement. If the 
Police Commissioner and the District Attorney aré 
harmonious, earnestly co-operative, vice and crime 
will diminish in New York. If they are divided, it 
will flourish. A division between them is treason to 
the people of this city. For instance, if the Police 
Commissioner finds himself unable to close the 
gambling-houses he can appeal to his brother, the 
District Attorney, who can use the most powerful 
weapon ever given to an officer, and with which Mr. 
Jerome showed that such places could be closed in a 


ay. 

With the Police Commissioner and the District At- 
torney co-operating in this or any other movement they 
would be invincible. If one of them has reason to be- 
lieve that some subordinate of the other is unfaithful, 
they should mutually investigate, and they should both 
labor together. They should strive to eliminate the 
weak and _ inefficient instruments connected with 
their different establishments. At -present the Dis- 
trict Attorney is a constitutional officer elected by 
the people, and personifies the whole power of the 
State in this city. It is a most important office in 
the government of the people. Armed with his com- 
mission, he goes down to Center Street clothed with 
his appointment; his confrére, the Police Commis- 
sioner, goes up the same street to his headquarters. 
The District Attorney has a tenure of four years; the 
Police Commissioner is lucky if he has a tenure of 
four months. It is true the Governor can remove 
both; but that is a remote contingency, especially 
with the District Attorney. 

As it is now, the District Attorney does not respect 
the Police Commissioner, because the office is changéd 
so often, his hold on power is so insecure and the 
changes come around frequently. Reverse it, and give 
the Police Commissioner a ten-year tenure, and you 
will see a very different state of affairs. Starting at 
the same time, the Police Commissioner will officially 
outlive the District Attorney. His police policy will, 
therefore, be more permanent than that of the elected 
officer. However, there is one thing certain: these two 


officers must be made to co-operate, must be made to 
act in harmony. or there will be no real, efficient ad- 
ministration of the criminal law in this county. Any 
man or set of men who attempts to divide them is a 
traitor to good government. 

On these two reforms hang all the Law and the 
Prophets, in my judgment, so far as the reconstruc- 
tion of the police force is concerned. When you have 
got your Police Commissioner secure in the saddle, 
the Mayor having made a wise selection of a com- 
petent, honest man, other reforms can follow. To the 
new Commissioner should be given power to reorganize 
the force. The old and dishonest elements that came 
up from the bad school of the past should be gotten rid 
of as quickly as possible. It is impossible to make 
them over again, and they won’t learn. They are out 
of sympathy with any radical reform, and they will 
try to thwart the Police Commissioner if he attempts 
to go forward. They are worse than Jonah, who only 
offended by his presence, while they transgress by 
their activities. I am sorry for the whale, but they 
should be kicked overboard. It is very discouraging 
to the honest policeman to see suave, able crooks of 
high rank attain positions of trust on the force, placed 
at headquarters and made inspectors of big districts, 
having the confidence of the Police Commissioner. 
Some of these men have long, bad records, and the 
majority of the police force believe them to be dis- 
honest. They are connected with the old and evil 
traditions of the police force. It would pay the city 
to pension them off and get rid of them. 

Take the Detective Bureau. There is an old, viti- 
ated element in it that should be weeded out. Some 
of these men were collectors and ward men for former 
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successful grafters, and they discourage the young 
men in the bureau who have to associate with them. 
When they are sent to a district under the present 
system their presence there is considered as a sign 
that the old practices will be in vogue. They are 
clever collectors for officers higher up, and_ will 
stand in with crooks if they get a chance. Taking 
tliem as a body to-day, the police of this city are 
infinitely superior to those of the past—clean cut, fine, 
wholesome-looking fellows; properly uniformed they 
raake a most impressive appearance. ‘Their moral 
betterment could be made just as secure as their 
physical, under good conditions. 

It is not necessary here to go into the details of 
what the Commissioner could do, and what he would 
be likely to do if full power were given to him. I 
was opposed to the law allowing the Commissioner to 
reduce or disrate inspectors. I am convinced now, 
from a larger experience, and connected closely as I 
am with the Police Department through this office, 
that I was wrong, and that those who fathered this 
movement were right. Possibly under the changed 
conditions outlined above, a larger opportunity might 
be given to the Commissioner to demote all down the 
ranks. 

It was difficult to reach the dishonest policeman 
by trial through the courts. His vested rights in 
office are hedged in and secured by many technical de- 
fenses.. It is alarming and discouraging to see so 
many policemen returned to the force by the higher 
courts after conviction by the Commissioner. 

With the right man at the head of the police, and 
secure in his office, and with the co-operation of the 
District Attorney, there would be no trouble about 





the courts. Public opinion would be so strong behind 
the Police Commissioner and the District Attorney 
that the courts would respect both and co-operate 
with them in every way possible. You will not get 
the best police conditions in New York until a police- 
man is considered by every judge and magistrate 
on the face of things as a thoroughly honest and 
eflicient co-cperator with him in the administration 
of the criminal law. 

I have striven for that condition in this office, so 
far as the magistrates are concerned, with great suc- 
cess. The status of the policeman in the magistrate’s 
court to-day is much changed for the better. My 
colleagues in the magistracy believe with me that to 
make the policeman self-respecting we must respect 
him and his office, and we must stand by him as 
against the crimina! element with which he must 
necessarily be at war, and, above all, assume, in the 
absence of positive proof, that he is an honest and 
truthful official. We do not need to coddle them. 
Treat them justly, and, above all, lend no encourage- 
ment to the criminal and vicious element who are all 
too numerous in the community. Some of these 
dangerous and professional criminals have no more 
right, ethically speaking, to be at large than mad 
wolves or poisonous reptiles. After a certain number 
of years spent in the practice of their infamous pro- 
fession they are irreclaimable, and have declared per- 
petual war against society, which can only be saved 
from them by their confinement. Imagine fining a 
professional pickpocket. instead of sending him to 
prison; or putting a burglar on probation, or sus- 
pending sentence on a highwayman! 

(To be Concluded.) 





Red Petticoats 


A LUDICROUS INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ENCAMPMENT AT VALLEY FORGE 


By Lillian Cronise Lutes 


day the whole American army made 
a furious charge against a line of 
red petticoats, could you answer? 

You never heard of any such en- 
gagement, but the historic fact re- 
mains, and the sortie constituted 
one of tle most elaborate and bril- 
liant maneuvers executed during the 
Continental Encampment at Valley Forge. Detach- 
ments were led by all the distinguished foreign gen- 
erals, and the occasion was, moreover, the first op- 
portunity offered to the galiant new inspector-general, 
Baron von Steuben, to make manifest the disciplinary 
improvement in the conduct of the troops, due to his 
long months of careful drilling. Notwithstanding 
their gallant and martial array, however, those who 
participated in the saliy took so little pride therein 
that it is only through the memoirs of the ardent 
young aide who precipitated the attack that any 
record thereof has been preserved to posterity. 

The long, weary months of the Valley Forge en- 
campment were dragging to their close. In the wake 
of famine and destitution, disease was rampant in the 
camp. There were some sick in every one of the 
thousand huts that lent their rude shelter to the 
patriot army, and the best couch for which any of 
the poor soldiers couid hope was a couple of armfuls 
of clean straw, while in many cases even this scant 
comfort was lacking. The situation seemed desperate; 
the hearts of all but the firmest were filled with 
despair; and even the bravest felt that only by some 
miracle of divine intervention could the cause of the 
colonies hope to triumph against the superior re- 
sources of the Mother Country. The 22d of April, 
1778, was set apart, by order of Congress, for a 




















One of the soldiers’ huts at Valley Forge 


special day of * fasting, humiliation, and prayer,” and 
it was devoutly observed by the entire army. 

Twelve days later a couple of couriers, foam-flecked 
and covered with the dust of many miles’ hard riding, 
dashed through the camp at Valley Forge to the 
headquarters of the commander-in-chief. They did 
not stop to answer the excited inquiries of the gaunt 
und haggard soldiers. Their mission was too urgent 


and too joyful. for to them had been granted the 
privilege of bearing to the general and his suffering 
army the glorious tidings that the God of Battles had 
been moved by their prayers and supplications, and 
that aid was assured from France. 

No sooner had their news been made known than 
suddenly the public 

distress seemed to be 


“ec 


in the direction indicated. Duponceau acted as guide. 
The Continental troops pressed rapidly forward, their 
taces stern and set with their determination to pre- 
vent the British from gaining any advantage from 
their attempted surprise. Again the gleam of red 
was descried through the thicket, and the signal 





forgotten in” the uni- 
versal joy. Dinners, 
toasts, songs, feux de 
joie, and rejoicings were 
general throughout the 
army; satisfaction and 
happiness were de- 
picted in every counte- 
nance.” General Wash- 
ington, whom no trial 
nor danger could move 
from his habitual and 
stately calm, now led the 
rejoicing and ordered a 
formal celebration of 
the good news. New 
heart and life were in- 
fused into the men; 
hope took the place of 
despair; everywhere 
was activity, and prep- 
arations went on apace 
for the great celebra- 
tion of the morrow. 














His Excellency wished 
that Inspector-General 
Steuben should  cele- 
brate the alliance by a 
great maneuver with 
the entire army, and a sham battle was decided upon 
as the chief feature of the exercises. 

Upon the. following day everything proceeded as 
planned. The preliminary maneuvers were success- 
fully executed, and the army was divided for the 
sham battle. The attacking party, led by Major- 
General Lord Stirling, the Marquis de Lafayette, and 
Baron de Kalb, had withdrawn a considerable dis- 
tance and were momentarily expected. Baron von 
Steuben’s aide, the youthful Frenchman Duponceau, 
lad been sent to reconnoiter, with orders to return 
immediately, at full gallop, as soon as the sham 
enemy should be in sight. The duties of scout in a 
sham battle are in no wise dangerous, and young 
Duponceau, full of the joyful spirit of the occasion, 
had ridden about a quarter of a mile, care-free and 
happy, when his pleasant reveries were put to a sudden 
end by the startling apparition of a long line of scarlet 
just appearing in the distance. Jumping to the con- 
clusion that Lord Howe had heard of the French 
Alliance and had determined to risk all on a bold 
dash before French aid should arrive. he did indeed 
return to the camp at full gallop; but the cheers of 
his waiting comrades were stilled at the sight of his 
pallid face and staring eyes as he dashed into their 
midst shouting: “The British are upon us! A sur- 
prise! A surprise!” 

Immediately jollification gave place to the serious 
business of war. Aides were despatched to the other 
division of the army to draw in with all haste. The 
value of Steuben’s discipline at once became manifest. 
There was no confusion. Orders were executed: with 
military precision and promptitude. The troops, wait- 
ing in readiness for a sham attack, were marshaled 
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The headquarters of Baron von Steuben 


having been given the American army charged furi- 
ously upon—a line of red flannel petticoats hung on 
a fence to dry. 

The spirit of jollification at once revived, and poor 
Duponceau, so lately the hero of the hour, was now 
the butt for the taunts and gibes of the entire army. 
Wretched over his mistake and confused by his un- 
pleasant notoriety, his cup of humiliation overflowed 
when, at General Washington’s banquet that evening, 
his brother officers continued their ridicule even in 


‘the presence of his commander-in-chief. - But General 


Washington, probably feeling that no sham _ battle 
that could have been arranged would so thoroughly 
have demonstrated the depth to which the new dis- 
cipline had sunk into the being of his soldiers, as 
this same impromptu and ludicrous sortie had done, 
came to his relief, and, to his surprise, the young 
aide found his first consolation in the kindness and 
sympathy of this same august general. 

“Such was the conduct of that excellent man,” 
writes Duponceau, “ that I retired comforted and with 
my mind relieved from the heavy weight that pressed 
upon it.” 

Thus the incident passed and, except by the anti- 
quarian or historian, its occurrence has been almost 
forgotten. Laugh as we may at its absurdity, we 
should yet remember that the same discipline that 
eculd at a moment’s notice change a celebration into a 
sally enabled the. army a few weeks later, at the 
memorable battle of Monmouth, to change rout and re- 
treat into attack and victory, and that, after that win- 
ter’s drilling on the hills of Valley Forge, “ our army 
never again suffered defeat in an open field from an 
equal body of the enemy.” 


























A COMPARISON BETWEEN 


DOUBT whether in the whole his- 
tory and romance of industry any 
invention has so quickly established 
itself among the necessities of life 
as the telephone. Men who are not 
® yet middle-aged can remember when 
By it was regarded as an interesting 
and ingenious scientific toy, with at 
the most’a small career of useful- 
ness before it as an appendix to the telegraph. That 
in the course of a single generation it would develop 
into the speediest, cheapest, and most trustworthy 
means of communication between people at a distance 
of hundreds and even of thousands of miles; that it 
would unite nations separated by.wide spaces of the 
sea; that men in New York could talk to men in 
Chicago, and Londoners to Parisians; that it would not 
only compete with, but positively threaten to oust, the 
telegraph; that vast countries would be covered with 
a network of telephone exchanges as accessible and 
intercommunicating as the highway system; and that 
the time would ever arrive when practically every 
household would be in touch with every other house- 
hold in a community spread over millions of square 
miles—all this would have seemed in the _ seven- 
ties, and even in the eighties, the most fantastic of 
dreams. 

Yet all these things have come to pass. Telephone 
statistics are not easily obtainable, but I should think 
it fairly accurate to say that there are to-day some 
15,000,000 stations in operation the world over. Of 
these North America, including Canada and the West 
Indies and Mexico, accounts for over 11,000,000, Eu- 
rope for 3,000,000, Asia for 200,000, Africa for 40,000, 
South America for 100,000, and Australasia for 150,- 
000. These figures do not pretend to be scientific. The 
uncertainty in regard to them is mainly due to the 
fact that in the United States, where the telephone 
is in infinitely greater use than anywhere else, many 
of the companies do not publish statistics. Under the 
Bell system there are over 6,600,000 stations, but for 
the figures of the independent systems we shall have 
to wait for the quinquennial census of the Department 
of Commerce in 1913. At the two previous censuses 
it was found that the number of independent stations 
approximated very closely to the number of Bell 
stations. I apprehend, however, that next year the 
Bell system will show a clear lead, and I have there- 
fore -roughly estimated the number of exchanges at 
work to-day in the United States at 11,000,000. In 
other words, over two-thirds of the world’s equipment 
of telephones is to be found in the American Union. 

It is worth while looking into these figures a little 
more closely. Of the cities possessing 10,000 telephones 
and over, considerably more than half are situated in 
the United States. There are, roughly speaking, about 
fifty American towns where there is a telephone to 
less than every ten of the inhabitants; in Europe there 
is only one, though that one, Stockholm, has the 
remarkable percentage of one telephone to every 4.3 
of the citizens. London, with a population more than 
three times as great as Chicago, has fewer telephones; 
Paris is twice the size of Boston, but possesses little 
more than half as many telephones; Liverpool, three 
times as great as Los Angeles, has only a little over 
a third its number of telephones; Glasgow, twice the 
size of Cincinnati, has seven thousand fewer tele- 
phones; Birmingham, with a population of over half 
a million, has four thousand fewer telephones than 
Grand Rapids with a population of some 140,000; 
Manchester has fewer telephones than Louisville, 
though it is over four times as big; Moscow has fewer 
than Seattle, though its population is five times 
greater; Vienna, with four times the population of 
Detroit, has” twenty thousand fewer telephones; Ham- 
burg has ten thousand fewer than Cleveland, a city 
half its size; Leipzig, which is larger than Buffalo, 
has only about half as song | telephones; Milan, with 
a population of well over half a million, has about 
a third as many telephones as Omaha with a popula- 
tion of 160,000; Breslau is considerably over four 
times the size of Spokane, and yet boasts five thousand 
fewer telephones; and Amsterdam, with a population 
of nearly 600,000, has fewer than Des Moines with 
a population of 90,000. In the whole of the United 
Kingdom there are only. about as many telephones 
as in New York and Chicago; in all France there are 
fewer than in Chicago alone; in all Russia there are 
fewer than in Philadelphia; in Austria fewer than in 
Boston; in Italy fewer than in Los Angeles; in Spain 
fewer than in Toledo, Ohio; in Belgium fewer than 
in Kansas City; and in Hungary fewer than in Pitts- 
burg. We may take the figures in yet another way. 
Roughly speaking, there is one telephone for every 
nine Americans. If the same proportion obtained 
in Europe, Denmark would have three times as 
many telephones as she actually possesses, Sweden 
three and a half times, Norway four and a half times, 
Switzerland five times, Germany six and a half times, 
Great Britain seven and a half times, the Netherlands 
eleven times, Belgium nearly eighteen times as many, 
France nineteen times, Austria nearly thirty times, 
Hungary thirty-seven times, Italy fifty-six times, 
Portugal and Spain about ninety times, Russia one 
hundred and five times, and Greece, Servia, and Bul- 
garia from one hundred and seventy to two hundred 
and four times as many. 
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By Sydney Brooks 


These are very remarkable figures. Their signifi- 
cance, perhaps, may best be judged when one remem- 
bers that at the time when the telephone was invented 
all the leading industrial nations were equally well 
placed for developing it and applying it:to their own 
conditions. The United States had no natural advan- 
tage whatever; it had, on the contrary, the disadvan- 
tage of having to contend with enormous distances. 
‘That Americans as a people are readier to adopt a new 
invention and quicker to perceive its possibilities is, 
no doubt, true enough; but there was no technical 
reason why the utilization and expansion of the tele- 
phone should have proceeded so much more rapidly 
in the United States than anywhere else. Take, for 
example, another and more recent but equally sudden 
and equally revolutionary invention—the motor-car. 
Here again, owing to the swiftness of its advent, all 
countries were more or less on a level when they 
began to engage in the manufacture of automobiles. 
But in that case it was not America that took the 
lead; it was France, and even to-day there are no 
cars to be had quite so perfect and so finished as the 
French. I do not, therefore, think it will be claimed 
that it was any special skill in electrical engineering 
that made the United States so easily the pioneer in 
the telephone industry. Some at least of the improve- 
ments that have made the telephone a_ practical 
instrument and a profitable business have been not 
of American, but of British invention. Yet, as I have 
shown, the United States has easily outdistanced every 
other land in its development of this essential utility; 
and if a comparison could be instituted not merely 
between numbers, but between the efficiency of the 
telephone services provided in Europe and in America, 
the disparity, I believe, on the scientific and com- 
mercial sides, and particularly from the standpoint 
of the consumer’s convenience, would be found to be 
even greater. Not only are there far fewer telephones 
in Europe than in America, but those that exist are, 
as a rule, almost ludicrously inferior in quality. 
There are great and famous towns in Europe at this 
moment where a plant and apparatus of the kind 
that went to the scrap-heap in America twenty years 
ago still obtain, where the obsolete magneto system, 
long ago abandoned in the United States for the 
central battery, is still adhered to, where the old 
flat-rate scheme of tariffs is still the rule, and where 
the single exchange districts, with relatively high 
rates for distant parts of the town, still holds the 
field, while throughout the length and breadth of 
England and the Continent there is hardiy a single 
efficient long-distance service to be found. 

Now what is the explanation of this extraordinary 
contrast? I do not think any one who has looked into 
the question can avoid the conclusion that the main 
reason for the all-round superiority of the telephone 
in America over its counterpart in Europe is that in 
America the telephone industry has been left free to 
expand in its own way and without official restrictions, 
while in Europe it has been in most countries a state 
monopoly. Both policies have their advantages and 
both their disadvantages. The United States, by per- 
mitting free competition in telephones, has suffered 
more than a little from the collision of rival companies 
and by the growth in some parts of the country of 
two or more systems, each supplying the same locality 
but refusing to one another any co-operation of 
facilities; and now that the laws of economic con- 
solidation, greatly as I believe to the advantage of 
the public, have brushed aside the confusion of earlier 
days and have resulted in bringing most of the tele- 
phone business of the country under a single, unified 
control, the government necessarily finds itself con- 
fronted with a huge corporation which practically 
monopolizes a great public utility. In Europe, on the 
other hand, these difficulties have been largely avoided 
by making the telephone from the first a state enter- 
prise; but they have been avoided, as we have seen, 
at the cost of furnishing the public with a meager, 
exasperating, and totally inadequate and unprogressive 
service. 

On the whole I have not much doubt as_ to 
which side the balance of advantage inclines. The 
more, indeed, one inquires into the history of tele- 
phone development in Europe the more convinced does 
one become that, while a monopoly in private hands 
is often objectionable, it may be ten times more ob- 
jectionable in the hands of the state, and that, while 
a country may incur some political risks if a public 
utility is left under corporate control, it suffers far 
more if the same utility is furnished by the state 
in an inefficient and unenterprising form. A _ well- 
run, privately owned monopoly is of greater benefit 
to the people than the zame monopoly badly run and 
owned and operated by the state. It is always easier 
to bring a privately managed utility under the proper 
supervision of the government than it is to raise a 
state department to the ordinary corporation level of 
business ability: 

In countries where the telephone has not been made 
a@ government monopoly the system of issuing limited 
licenses, terminable at the end of a fixed and usually 
too brief period and under indefinite conditions as to 
the repayment of capital, has had the effect of hinder- 
ing the flow of private investment; and even in 
countries where the telephone has been taken over by 
the state the governments have shrunk from putting 
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the necessary money into the business. All the Euro- 
pean states lose money on the workings of the tele- 
graphs, and they have no desire to incur further 
deficits in connection with the telephones. But if the 
American companies had been afraid to pour out 
money without any immediate return, if they had 
neglected to adopt new improvements even at the 
cost of rebuilding their entire plant, America would 
not to-day enjoy the best telephone service in the 
world. In almost every country where the telephone 
is a government monopoly you will find that it has 
not been carried beyond the tentative and experi- 
mental phase that America left behind two decades 
ago. More rigid and with less initiative than private 
companies, hampered by political considerations, un- 
willing to concentrate responsibility, less disciplined 
and less elastic in their organizations, the govern- 
ments of Europe, with perhaps two exceptions, have 
made their administration of the telephones a synonym 
for all that is wasteful and incompetent. In his 
recent report to the stockholders of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company Mr. Theodore N. 
Vail declared that “there is hardly a telegraph or 
telephone system in the world now operated by any 
government which shows a profit, even under account- 
ing methods employed, and not one that would not 
show a deficit under accounting methods obligatory 
upon private enterprise”; and that, “ taking the kind 
and quality of service, the extent of territory covered, 
and the wages to emplovees, there is no service in the 
world cheaper than the telegraph and telephone service 
of the United States.” A cheap service that is in- 
efficient and unprogressive is far worse, from the stand- 
point of the public welfare, than a dearer service that 
is prompt and can always be depended upon. If a 
government could manage a state telephone system 
with the same skill and enterprise as the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, we should all, I 
take it, be on the side of public ownership. But no 
government has yet come within a mile of such a 
standard—the United States government in particular 
falls several miles below it—and so long as that is 
so the advocates of public ownership have to meet 
an insuperable case. 

As a mere outside observer of American conditions 
I get the impression that Mr. Vail’s. report, to which 
T alluded just now, is a very significant document. 
For in it the head of one of the largest industrial 
corporations in the country, first of all, publishes full 
particulars of the company’s business; secondly, frank- 
ly states and discusses its general policy toward inde- 
pendent and opposition companies; thirdly, deals at 
length with the relations of the company with the 
public; and, fourthiy, touches on the question of public 
ownership. All. this marks a great and wholesome 
change from the days when corporations made a policy 
of secrecy, and seemed .to ignore the fact, or, at any 
rate, never dwelt upon it, that they owed any respon- 
sibility to the public. Mr. Vail, on the contrary, 
cordially admits that “our future success and pros- 
perity depend upon the working out of the telephone 
and telegraph problem in a way that meets with the 
approval of the public as a whole.” He believes that 
the public is fast coming to recognize that the ideal 
telephone service must be universal, intercommuni- 
cating, interdependent, and under one control—in other 
words, a monopoly, but a monopoly strictly account- 
able to the public. So far from opposing state or 
governmental control and regulation, he welcomes it, 
and he makes the extremely interesting remark that 
“in our relations with permanent bodies of control 
and regulation during the past year we have had so 
little in the way of difference or difficulty as to be 
almost negligible,” while “wherever we have had seri- 
ous difficulties with representative bodies or the pub- 
lic it has almost always been because those represent- 
ing the public or legislative bodies were of a tem- 
porary nature.” He draws from this the sound and 
incontestable moral that “all regulation and control 
of corporations serving the public should be by per- 
manent bodies, judicial in their attitude, equitable in 
their purposes and actions, governed by a few simple 
laws based on the rights cf the individual, the cor- 
poration, and the community, and applied after the 
fullest examination and consideration.” That seems 
to me to be the healthy common sense of the “ trust” 
problem; and, although the Postmaster-General, in his 
report last January, hinted at government owner- 
ship of the telephones and the telegraphs, I cannot 
understand how the American people, with the ex- 
ample of state operation of the European telephones 
before them, on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
achievements of the American Telephone Company, 
could for a moment conceive that they would be 
better off under public ownership than under 
their present system. I venture to say that a cor- 
poration that pays enly reasonable dividends on its 
invested capital, that supplies a public utility on the 
amplest possible scale and in a state of unrivaled 
efficiency, and that is animated by the spirit that ap- 
pears in Mr. Vail’s report, is a corporation that 
renders the community a service beyond the scope 
of any government. Certainly an Englishman, grap- 
pling daily and even hourly with the embittering 
inadequacies of his cwn state-owned telephone system, 
ean only envy Americans their good fortune in being 
exempt from any such experienee. 
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HE PAINTS WATTEAU PANELS FOR FIVE DOLLARS, 
MOLDS PAPIER-MACHE VENUSES OF MILO, AND CREATES 
PORK CHOPS THAT SURPASS THE GENUINE ARTICLE 


By Lionel Josaphare 
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WZ7AOR IE young and hopeful playwright 
Giri? is frequently told that his dramas 
do not meet the requirements of the 
stage. Transplanted from his im- 
sagination to the footlights, his big 
scenes have not the air of theatrical 
usage. Dramatizing a theory or a 
se Vision is a waste of time. What the 

. young playwright should do is visit 
the property-room of a first-class theater. ‘There he 
will get the right idea. There he will find true, prac- 
tical imagination as revealed and represented by all 
the signs and symbols, the emblazonry, the garlands 
and statues and jewels, the plumes, prizes, and play- 
things, the baubles, luxuries, and treasure-chests, the 
trophies, tricks, and trumpery of the stage, surpassing 
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The realism grows with the distance. 


his own wildest dreams and even his fondest night- 
mares, These properties are the jumbled imaginations, 
as it were the machinery of past successes. 

“ Properties ” is the word, and the property man is 
the wizard whom it is wise to consult. . 

Props, props, props. Merely an abbreviation of 
“ properties,” yet how significant. Props are the 
prop of modern stagecraft. 

What are the best properties, and how do they look 
in private life? In every art there are conflicting 
opinions. In stage-settings the great dispute among 
the craftsmen is, Which are the best properties—the 
real or the imitation? Some managers buy their 
properties just as the characters of the drama would 
have made the purchases in real life. In other thea- 
ters the property man makes the properties; buys 
them when he must, but, being a genius, prefers to 
make them. 

“ Suppose,” said one property man, “you want an 
$8,000 gold piano with panels of Watteau dancing 
figures. Any ordinary person with $8,000 could buy 
it. No ability necessary; just $8,000. But look at 
this. It costs us about $5 and is as good as the real 
thing—better for some purposes.” 

The difference of $7.955 was genius. Of course such 
a piano will not play, any more than a wooden sand- 
wich will “eat.” Yet the piano stands up and looks 
well, and the wooden sandwich, properly illuminated, 
will dazzle the eye. 

While you cannot play a $5 gold piano you can sit 
on a property chair, confidently resting your center 
of gravity upon it as upon a chair in your own home. 

“How is this for gorgeous furniture!” exclaimed 
the property man. It is the same as the set you 
would pay $2,500 for. We made it right in this shop 
for less than $500. Solid? Why, it has more strength 
than the genuine antique. That furniture will be used 
eight or nine times a week for a season of thirty-two 
weeks. Striking and setting the scenes, it will be 
handled more than five hundred times during the 
season and be in good shape for the next.” 

“But isn’t there considerable fake on the stage?” 
was asked. 


"Fake? There’s more fake off the stage than on 
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it. Sometimes we duplicate a $150 pair of vases for 
a few cents—just turn them out of wood, or mold 
them from paper pulp and paint them; but they 
look real across the footlights. If you can’t tell a 
paper vase from the real it is no fake as far as ap- 
pearances go. What I call a fake is a bookcase and 
books painted on a drop; or profile work, like an 
equestrian statue painted on a cut-out board.” 

Some managers would put a genuine marble statue 
in a drawing-room. Others would mold the Venus 
of Milo out of paper pulp. Such a Venus is hollow 
and not much heavier than a paper box. In this 
regard there are some traditions of the stage. In 
exteriors it is permissible to paint a statue on a can- 
vas-covered board cut to outline. That would be un- 
satisfactory in a parlor. 

In “ Bought and Paid For” there is a bachelor 
apartment supposedly renting for $15,000 a year. 
The stage furnishings are worthy of such a rental. 
The old brasses, bronzes, carved ivories and carved 
woods, the tapestries, embroideries, and old prints all 
bear the trade-marks of makers that have a standing 
in the world of art. There is an $18 table-cloth, 
sterling silver, and cut glassware. By some this would 
not be considered genius. It is merely the proverbial 
capacity for taking infinite pains and being able to 
stand the cost—usually deenied a fairly good sub- 
stitute for genius. Michael McNamee, one of the 
most artistic property men in New York City, is proud 
to say that every article in “ Bought and Paid For” 
will bear scrutiny through the magnifying-glass that 
lies on the table of curios in the first act. 

Every theater has its property-room. One of the 
big repositories is the Shubert Property House on 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. From it the many 
Shubert enterprises are supplied. It is at once a 
factory, a storehouse, and a museum of wonders. ‘The 
place looks like a garret kept by Father Time for 
curiosities and souvenirs collected through the ages. 
The whole array is a history of the customs of the 
world from a theatrical standpoint. It is a depart- 
ment store of illusions. It could furnish the ac- 
cessories of any home from ancient to modern times; 
could also equip a battle-field, a Mother Goose play, 
a butcher-shop, drug-store, grocery, bull-fight, or fairy 
tale. Set your drama in a humble tenement: the 
property man will consult his books and order the 
goods delivered at the stage door. Dramatize a story 
from the Arabian Nights and the property man will 
make every article, from the head of the wicked genius 
to the magic sword which, when rubbed simultane- 
ously with the utterance of a magic word, brings about 
a crashing transformation scene. You may not believe 
in the power of magic swords. Nevertheless, write 
“transformation scene” wherever desired and the 
property man will see to it that the scene transforms 
on schedule time. This is a better sword than the 
genuine, by all odds. 

It is agreed by all members of the craft that the 
property man must be a hard worker and something 
of a genius or wizard on the side. As one of them 
expressed it, “ You’ve got to have the noodle.” A 
noodle is a cerebrum and cerebellum working in per- 
fect accord within a skull of good dimensions. Said 
another: “I’m a carpenter, cabinet-maker, painter, 
modeler, wire-worker, tailor, manufacturer of fruits, 
flowers, pork chops, candies, musical instruments, and 
such things. I can do everything. If there was any- 
thing I couldn’t do I would lose my job. Nowadays 
the actor couldn’t get along without the property man, 
especially the comedians couldn’t. You'll notice that 
when an actor is getting the biggest laughs he is 
making use of something he carries or which is part 
of the stage-setting. It’s the invention of the prop- 
erty man. 
had the idea, maybe, but the property man carried 
it out. The comedian just goes on the stage and plays 
with our inventions.” 

Talents develop in unexpected quarters behind the 
scenes. There’s Delaney, for example. He paints the 
“old masters” in “ Officer 666.” Delaney is a stage- 
carpenter. A visit to his shop found him engaged 
on two sets of old masters for road companies. Around 
him were Corot’s “ Dance of the Shepherds,” a Rubens, 
a Rembrandt, a Reynolds, a Meissonier, and a Gains- 
borough all painted by the hand of Robert J. Delaney, 
stage-carpenter, formerly scene-painter. Edgar J. Kell- 
ner, the property man, says that Delaney’s old masters 
could be admired without going on the other side of 
the footlights, And he’s right. 
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The pure-food department of the property shop is 
as interesting as the furniture and is usually made 
from the same materials: wood, paper, and canvas. 
Up in the Shubert Property House Jake Flamm, of 
the Winter Garden, exhibited some stage delicatessen. 
“ Here’s anything you want in the eating line,” said 
he. ‘“ Here’s a ham. You never saw a finer looking 
ham. Here’s a bacon. Here’s a pork chop. Here’s a 
whole roast pork. Here’s a melon—bread, cake, fruit, 
vegetables molded out of paper and painted exactly 
like the real thing. ‘That’s the head of John the 
Baptist. It was used by Lotta Faust.” 

If one stands off. and admires a property pork 
chop with a sort of art-gallery pose the realism grows 
with the distance. ‘To the audience when the foot- 
lights are glowing, with a mysterious blue light. on 
the back stage and a spot-light on the pork chop, 
the chop makes the strongest kind of appeal to the 
imagination. To be present while Mr. Flamm en- 
thusiastically held up the thing would have inspired 
any one, and induced any ambitious dramatist to write 
a play around a pork chop. 

In his capacity as caterer the property man serves 
millionaires’ banquets and railroad lunch-counters with 
equal zeal and food of the same quality. It has been 
said that some actors object to eating on the stage. 
This is the actor’s prejudice, according to the property 
man. The playwright, too, sees in stage-eating noth- 
ing inimical to art, and frequently makes it the busi- 
ness of the actor .to eat. The manager approves and 
compels the actor not only to eat, but to enjoy the 
food so vigorously that the last row in the gallery 
is hilariously entertained. “ 

The disrelish of the actor is not hard to fathom. 
The property man’s main idea is to make the food 
look natural across the footlights. When this is ac- 
complished art is preserved. There are two sorts 
of stage food: the perishable and the non-perishable. 
The former is real food and, like all things real, grows 
stale in the course of time. The second sort perisheth 
not. Age can wither it, make it dusty, and rub some 
of the paint off, but custom cannot stale it. A plate 
of sandwiches may consist of both sorts. The real ones 
are eaten; the others are intended to go through the 
season. The better the imitation the more likely is 
the actor nonchalantly to pick up the wrong one. 
Even if no mistake be made most persons judge a 
sandwich by the company it keeps. Three pieces of 
wood, the middle one painted pink, and all three 

















The actor couldn’t get along without the property man 


neatly nailed together, constitute a non-perishable ham 
sandwich. “ From the first row in the orchestra you 
could not tell it from the real,” says the property 
man. The actor does not look at it that way. He 
prefers that the real and the ideal (the perishable and 
the non-perishable )ham sandwich be made by different 
men. Howsoever, the playwright, the manager, and 
the property man say he must eat, and eat he does 


smilingly, 
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HOW THE GOOD-ROADS SPECIAL IS TEACHING 
THE SCIENCE OF IMPROVED PERIPATETICISM 


By Worth 


lading 
country, A 


working with the 
systems of the 
instituted the ‘Good Roads 
Special,” and is offering the coun- 
try-road builders of the United 
States the best practical examples 
of road improvement that they 
have ever seen. 

The Good Roads Special, now known throughout 
the entire South and many of the Middle Eastern 
States, is carrying to the isolated farming communi- 
ties of the United States the most expert instruction 
available on how to “make dollars count.” “Methods 
ef dirt-road construction, clay-road maintenance, the 
building of concrete culverts and bridges that will 
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The interior of the lecture-car 


withstand rains and floods, and the improvement of 
country highways where experienced engineers cannot 
be employed, are being taught throughout sections of 
the United States where good roads have been a 
dream of the distant future. 

The special trains contain exhibits of everything 
from a rock-crusher at work in a stone quarry to the 
actual processes of building dirt, macadam, gravel, 
clay, or brick roads. Upon wooden bases that serve 
as foundations the experts of the Office of Public Roads 
have constructed accurate and fascinating models of 
the standard types of roads. 

A single model will show the road scraped out for 
the foundation; the foundation in place; the succes- 
sive layers of stone and filler; and the finished surface 
with a miniature road-roller upon it. Another model 
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will show a dirt road such as the farmer works out 
his “road taxes” upon; with the well-worn ruts at 
one end, and the smoothed road surface at the other, 
where the split-log drag has done its cheap but 
effective work. 

Rollers, scrapers, rock-crushers, culverts, bridges, 
drains, and gutters—everything that goes to make a 
good and permanent road—are displayed for the study 
of the country-road builder; and practical engineers 
and road-makers are at hand to show the visitors how 
work should be done. 

The government’s special trains include. three, or 
in some cases four, cars. One is devoted to the models, 
with a railed passage-way at one side. Another is 
given over to lecture work. Here seats are arranged 
before a curtain on which lantern slides are thrown. 
The remarkable results that have been effected in road 


improvement are shown graphically, and road engi- 
neers lead the spectator through the actual con- 


struction of roads, bridges. and culverts. 

“During the working part of the year $1,000,000 

day is sunk in the mud of American roads,” said 
Logan Waller Page, 
Roads, recently. 

It is to reach the men who are sinking this money 
in bogs, ruts, and overflowed highways that the good- 
roads trains are being sent out. through the country. 
The rural districts must depend largely upon the 
efforts of farmers and local supervisors for the up- 
keep of these roads. 

The effective methods that experienced engineers 
and highway officials know from study and experience 
are usually unknown to the rural official. The split- 
log drag has been the salvation of many a country 
dirt road; but -an edu- 
cation in laying perma- 
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The Good-roads lecture-car 


to the station, an average haui of 914 miles, is 5.4 
cents per 100 pounds; while the average ocean rate 
between the ports named is 3.8 cents. In fact, ocean 
rates as low as 114 cents have been offered sometimes 
by steamship companies anxious for business. 

“Our railroad, ocean, and steamship rates have 
gone down steadily in recent years,” said Director 
Page, “ while our common road rates have remained 
practically stationary, except in those sections of the 
country which have built hard roads. 


“As long as these conditions prevail, we cannot 
expect the price of foodstuffs to go down. Railroad 


and steamship rates cannot be materially reduced. 
The only way by which we can expect any great re- 
duction in the total cost of hauling is by the improve- 
ment of the wagon roads, or increasing the mileage 
of waterways.” 

The idea of the good roads trains originated over 
a year ago. An exhibit of the Office of Public Roads 
had been shown at a western exposition by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. When it came time to ship 
it back to Washington, some one conceived the idea 
of putting it into a special train, and exhibiting it 

‘ through some of the 
country. 





nent foundations, put- 
ting in cheap culverts 
and bridges that will 
not wash out, and in 
getting lasting results 
for the money expend- 
ed, must be given the 
local road-builders _ if 
they are to put the 
country districts into 
closer touch with the 
markets, and _ reduce 
the hauling charges 
for the farmer. 

“Tt costs twenty- 
cents to haul a 
of farm produce 
one mile over the aver- 
age country road of 
the United States,” to 
quote Director Page 
again. 

It costs but three- 
fourths of a cent to 
haul that same ton a 
mile on a_ railroad; 
and but 75-1000 of a 








One of the large 
Eastern systems _ of- 
fered the train. It 
was hastily put to- 
gether, and the road 
machinery ‘was loaded 
on two {Jat cars. while 
an old postal car was 
fitted up as a_ lec- 
ture-room. Two ex- 


perts from Washington 
acted as  demonstra- 
tors. People _ flocked 
to the train from all 
surrounding towns. 
During the two months 
of its journeying one 
hundred and sixty-five 
cities and towns were 
visited, and more than 
fifty thousand people 
were given a practical 
demonstration of the 
best methods in road- 
building. Mr. Page 
then began to confer 
with other railroad 








cent to haul it a mile 
on the ocean. 

Is it any wonder 
that American produce 
is often cheaper in 
European markets than 
in the United States? 

A farmer 9¥, miles from the railroad in this coun- 
try pays on the average 1 1-6 cents more per 100 
pounds to haul his grain to market at the near-by rail- 
road station than the buyer pays to ship it from New 
York to Liverpool. 

The average cost for hauling grain from the farm 


A road model, showing (A) the old surface, (B) the 
surface shaped, (C), five inches of stone applied, 
(D) sand and clay added, (E) the finished road 


officials. Duplicate, 
triplicate, and finally 
several additional sets 
of models were made, 
so that several trains 
could be on the road at 
once, 

Mr. Page estimates that the average of twenty-five 
cents per ton for hauling on country roads can be 
reduced to ten or fifteen cents when improvements are 
general. New land will be brought into cultivation; 
prices will be lowered; and the farmers’ returns will 
be far greater. ; 
































One bale of cotton and hard hauling 


Eleven bales and easy going 








By Alice Garland Steele 


T was winter, and a gray, cold 
dawning. Above the docks a mist 
hung pendulous, ready to engulf 
the world. ‘ihe Man, his chin 
thrust forward, his tongue in his 
unshaven cheek, leaned over the 
icy bulkheads and watched the 
water break in slow, monotonous, 
green swirls. Dirty water, that! 





Like himself, like life, for that matter—a sickening,. 


dirty life that sappcd something every time it broke 
against you, and left you, in the end, stranded. He 
was stranded, and as hungry as a dog, and as savage 
as the wolves that dogs spri..g frem! 

For a moment he made believe that he was going 
to end it all; the water, the mist, the silence—tiey 
would tell nothing. But he only made believe; he had 
toe much fight left in him to drep out till the last 
round. The world had had him down and pummeled 
him, and up against the wall and throttled him, but 
he had choked back a taunt and cried, “ Damn it—I 
ain’t goin’ to quit, nct me!” And here he was, on the 


edge of things, ready 
to do his desperate 
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thrusting his knuckled fists.deep into threadbare 
pockets. What a fuss to make! What a world to 
live in, and what a set of fools! It was all the 
philosophy he knew. ‘lhe race of man as he under- 
stood it was a thing born of accident, reared un- 
lovely, to die unwept; the only joy he could tell you 
about was the joy of knocking somebody else under, 
the only virtue that of sticking to it when misery 
cried “quit.” He listened a moment to loud orders, 
to the sharp intake of gang-planks and the grinding 
of chains; then he felt motion beneath him, and 
turned to his new world. 

“Hello! I declare I’ve forgotten the way to the 
stoke-hole. Down this ladder, isn’t it?” 

‘hrough the semi-darkness the Man could see a 
blond head, and recognized the young man he had 
seen on the dock a few minutes before. He pointed 
jerkily with his finger. ; 

“ Don’t you swell guys know enough to keep out of 
hell?” 

‘Lhere was a steady silence. “Oh, I say!” It was a 
most cheerful rebuke, and it flirted as harmlessly 


you hang out, see?” An old hand flung the words at 
him sharply. 

The Man drew in his breath, facing his brethren, 
then he dug his heels in the deck, thrust out his 
shoulders, and let them have it. For the space of 
three minutes curses flew from him with the ease and 
fluency of a native language, poured indiscriminately 
upon all the stooping figures within his reach; it 
was elemental, overpowering, and it made most of 
them gasp—then he took a rest! 

“Oh, I say!” From somewhere at the end of the 
room a ringing voice protested, this time with a 
background of dead earnestness. There followed after 
it steady silence. 

The Man laughed curtly, rudely, and turned with 
deaf ears to his special red maw. ‘The grinding motion 
was increasing, they were slipping out far into the 
bay. Presently, out of- the shadows stepped the lithe, 
tall figure that had accosted him in the hold, and a 
sudden, unaccountable antagonism sprang into being 
as he wheeled, his iron “ pricker” in his grimed hand, 
to sweep his eyes over the face, a college-bred face, 

with light, damp hair 
above it curling into 





worst when they called 
“‘lime!” 

He stared at the 
pallid water, its sickly 
color spreading like a 
mask over heavy, 
dulled features; his 
small eyes alone struck 
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fire under dark brows. 
Finally he raised his 
head. “Not on = yer 
life,” he said. 

He mentioned the 
fact briefly, but it 
meant new resolve, 
new challenge; he 
turned, toning up his 
sagging muscles, and 


strode off to where one 
of the 


smaller ocean- 
liners lay in dock, 
ready to slip out, in a 
few hours,  stealthily, 
guardedly, to greet 
some new world. Well, 
she could have him, 


as a part of her crew 
or part of her cargo— 
it didn’t much mat- 
ter, except that as 
crew he’d have some- 
thing to eat! 

In a flash he was 
up the yang - plank, 
where they were run- 


ning down loads of 
freight, cramming her 
as full as she could 
hold. The man _ had 
shipped once as a 
stoker on a boat that 


ran from St. John’s to 
Galway, and he knew 
what it was to work 
below the water-line, 
so he’ said “Gee!” 
under his breath. 
“Here, Johnnie— 
get busy.” An _ officer 


was pushing him out 
of the way, mistaking 
him, with his bared 
throat and blue-flannel 
shirt, for one of the 
erew. The Man had a 
temper that grew 
ugly when he was 
handled; he drew his 


lips up in a_ savage 











waves with the heat. 
Oh yes, he was one of 
your swell guys all 
right, and therefore fit 
for hating! 

The -other was wip- 
ing beads of sweat off 
his forehead with a 
linen handkerchief. 
“Tt is pretty rotten 
down here, and—hard 
to be decent! [I can 
see that.” 

The Man 
“ Huh — you’re 
clever, ain’t you! 
How long you had 
your puppy-eyes open, 
— 

‘he yourg man 
Aig eg flashing a 
ook from deep-set gray 
eyes. “Long enough 
to know a bully when 
I see one!” and turned 
on his heel with cool 
contempt. 

It stung the older 
man into a frenzy; 
primitive passions be- 
gan to rise in his 
throat, battling for 
outlet; he was ready 
for a fight, anything! 
He raised his stoking- 
iron with silent, quick 
impulse—the next mo- 
ment two of the stoop- 
ing figures had him by 
the wrists—but there 
was a blue mark on 
the young man’s fore- 
head. 

“You better get out 
of here, Mister!” they 
warned him, but he 
only shook himself a 
little and calmly went 
on mopping his brow. 
“Let the poor duffer 
alone,” he said, care- 
lessly; “it’s not me 
he’s angry with—it’s 
the world!” 


blinked. 
real 


The truth of _ it 
staggered that  low- 
browed other one. 
Sure, that was it— 


just dead, blind anger 
at everything! He 
blinked again, and 
turned his eyes slowly 
to the figures sur- 
rounding him. 








line and started back, Hy 
but need compelled 
him. In a moment he — 
was rolling a_ barrel “4 
down into the ship’s 
hold. 

From then on Fate 
worked with him; the 


crew was short, and he 

signed on as_ stoker, 

agreeing to live 

underground in hot, overpowering darkness, lit only 
by the flaming eyes of the fires he was to tend, in 
four-hour shifts for nine days. Incidentally he was 
to be fed—clothes were needed as little as in the 
Garden of Eden—and when he Janded, somewhere in 
the Southampton docks, he was to be the richer by 
six dollars. 

Magnificent! ‘That a mere piece of human flotsam 
such as he, with a canker in his heart and no soul 
to speak of, should be counted worthy of such a wage! 

Ten minutes before the ship sailed he had his eye 
te one of the landward port-holes watching the tear- 
ful partings of the first and second. Among the 
former he saw a group of three—a middle-aged woman 
in a fur coat with her arms around a young man’s 
neck, and a girl near who watched them wistfully, 
dabbing her eyes with a little ball of pocket-handker- 
chief. 

lis best girl, he commented, and spat slowly, 


The next moment two of the stooping figures had him by the wrists 


above him as the young man’s smile; the next mo- 
ment he was alone again with the closely stacked 
freight. ; 

He heard the engineer on watch yelling from the 
boiler-compartment, and laughed coarsely as he de- 
scended the ladder: “ Huh—thinks he’ll get it out of 
us that way, does he?” He was worming through the 
narrow passages of his steaming, smoking, whder- 
world. 

As he entered the long tunnel where the furnaces 
were his eyes made out in the gloom various figures 
stooping before greedy, open maws, maws that already 
took on the aspect of the monsters they were to be- 
come on that watery, ceaseless journeying; for to the 
stoker it seems ceaseless, and when at last it ends 
it is with a sense of shock, merciful shock, that brings 
with it light and air and the ability to breathe. 

“Look here, you new ’un, you can’t try any sneak- 
ing business here. Here’s your job, and here’s where 
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“Only,” asserted the 
cool young voice, “ it’s 
always a_ pluckier 
thing to fight fair—I 
learned that at foot- 
ball! Well, so long, 
boys!” And he was swinging up the steel bars of the 
ascending ladder into outer air. 

“Say, what are you, anyway—a fool? That feller’s 
old man owns half the stock on this line! Next 
time you get a grouch just pitch into your own furnace, 
or else get irito the sea and cool off—take it from me!” 

The Man said something under his breath, but with 
sublime indifference they had turned to their fires 
again. There’s not much to be got out of swearing 
when nobody listens! It’s playing to the gallery that 
counts with most of us. Besides, he was feeling 
hungry—he hadn’t eaten since the day before, and his 
knees felt like giving way. ‘The heat, unused as he 
was to it, turned him dizzy, and always underneath 
he could feel the churning of the waters, increasing 
now as the ship struck the open. 

As he bent, pale through his grime, to the fires 
again, he had hard work to keep from tumbling over, 
rough-and-ready customer as he was, with the marks 























of a hundred battles with hardship and starvation 
upon him. After an hour of it he turned gropingly 
to the man nearest: 

“ For God’s sake, gimme a swig!” 

There is a masonry even in the underworld; he was 
handed a bottle half full of a thick, burning liquid 
with the sole remark, “The devil take you.” 

He finished it in two gulps, and thereafter stuck 
to his work doggedly, even finding a fascination in 
the leap and glow that confronted him through the 
square of iron, the little, licking tongues of flame, 
hungry like himself, reaching out almost to his hand, 
always and aiways to be fed. Finally, dazed and a 
trifle unsteady, he realized that other men were crowd- 
ing down the ladder—his shift was over! 

He ate, in ‘’1e mess-room above, like the ravenous 
animal he wes, and afterward turned into a bunk 
where one mig’:t find night any time of the day. It 
was the first bcd he had slept in for weeks! 

As he passed, three hours later, by the engine-room, 
cn his way back to the furnaces, somebody shot up 
out of the smell of oil and the glare of the in- 
candescent bulbs that swung through the opening. 

“T say—did you ever see anything greater than the 
way a ship’s built nowadays! Oh, it’s you, is it?” 

There was silence for the space of a minute, then 
the Man, snarling, went his lonely way. But behind 
him he heard the voice— 


“Guess he’s down on his luck, poor duffer! How 
Yd like to remodel the world! Oh yes, I would, 
McGee, I'd have a try! Say, what’s this coiled 


cylinder?” The. rest of it was lost in the roar and 
hum of the ship’s machinery. 

It was that way, as the Man discovered before 
three days had passed, always. The young man was 
everywhere. Old Trent’s son, the captain and first 
mete ealled him, and the rest, officers and crew, were 
gled to look inte his square gray eyes. He was every- 
where on the ship, except with the cabin passengers, 
where he belonged; often, very often, he was in the 
engine-room with Scotch McGee, fussing his way into 
the secrets of mechanics with the interest of one 
who had taken a degree in hydraulics himself, and 
was going abroad to learn the ship-building business 
in Germany. He liked Scotch McGee, who talked 
good Presbyterian a yard wide. 

And often he was down, for hot, vital moments, 
where the furnaces were, watching men stripped to 
the waist ply their feeding irons in the ghostlike 
openings. The nameless Man down there began to 
watch for him, curiosity and antagonism struggling 
with something else that he could not put into speech. 
He poked his fires silently, and spoke always into the 
dark, ever conscious of the blue bruise that was fading 
from young Trent’s forehead. 

“What the hell’s he come here for—that’s what I 
want to know!” He had found it, indeed, all kinds 
of hell himself—nausea and thirst and blindness, and 
a beating, pulsing blood that coursed through veins 
red-hot and bursting. That’s what stoking does to 
you, that and a lot more! But you can stop just be- 
fore you drop, and you are fed, and you can crawl 
into a bunk under the ceiling, and if you are not a 
high guy you can do without a steamer-chair and a 
view of the stars! 

Speaking of stars, there weren’t many that trip; 
mostly it was fog and the kind of rain that falls in 
winter, and topsyturvy seas, and officers with beards 
dripping icicles, and a first mate that swore you were 
all lazy, hulking dogs anyway, and that the coal 
wouldn’t last if you piled it on that way, and that 
the women and children up-stairs set him crazy! 
It was a winter trip, anyway, and that took all the 
starch out of you before it got well set. 

All this and a Jot more the nameless Man in the 
bowels of the ship heard his brethren tell about. But 
what concern was it of his? He was just an ordinary 
bloke getting passage the best way he could, and he 
knew only one kind of weather—when the thermometer 
laughs in your face and stays at 120! So what does 
it matter if there’s too much freight aboard, and the 
ship’s an old one anyway, and ought to have been taken 
off in 1910, only the line is trying to squeeze a half- 
dozen more trips out of her! And what does it mat- 
ter if you can cut the fog with a knife and leave it 
sticking there, or rip up the mate’s shadow, when it 
is half-way clear, from a frozen upper deck? There’s 
one good thing about bad weather—the women and 
children ain’t running mad over the place! You see, 
the first mate hadn’t any of his own—neither had the 
Man before the fires—you had to pay for those 
things, they were luxuries that his sort couldn’t buy, 
any more than college and good looks and the right 
to travel first-class. But in the long run—in the long 
run, mind you—you were as good as the other feller, 
and if the ship went down you’d make just as many 
bubbles, and maybe more! 

That’s what the Man told himself the night the fog 
was so thick you could cut it! It happened to be 
sixth day out, and they were merry that night be- 
cause the docks at Southampton were just about three 
days off. It was the grim, saturnine merriment that 
passes in the stoke-hole for the real thing. Old Trent’s 
son had come down the ladder and handed round 
cigars, ten cents straight—that was the way he did 
things. He was a merry guy, young Trent—he bore 
the heat, and never seemed to notice it, but went 
around mopping his forehead and telling funny stories 


to the men. They were always saying, “ You better 
get out of here, Mister,” knowing just what he’d 
answer: 


“Nix, boys—I’m about my father’s business! I 
got to help this ship across.” That was his sort! 
So there he was, yarning away about Scotch McGee 
and using English a feller could understand, when 
some sound from the upper world made him pause 
and turn his eyes to the ladder—it was the siren 
going lickety-split, and it seemed to have an echo, 
coarser and more far-away than itself. Then young 
Trent went on where he had left off. 

He was looking, mind you, straight into the name- 
less Man’s face, and when he got to the joke part of 
it he smiled, right across through the heat and gloom 
—smiled! Well, the man at the fires, before he 
realized it, had parted his lips in an all-fired grin, 
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and could have choked himself for doing it—but it 
was a good joke: Foolish, wasn’t it, that he forgot 
so easily the sordid tragedy of himself and his anger 
with the rest of the world! He grunted savagely, to 
change any soft impression he might have given, and 
shoveled coal into his fire-pit with devilish hurry, and 
young Trent went on with his stories. 

“Tm going up in a minute, boys,” he said. “I got 
to help a young lady keep her kid brothers quiet for 
awhile, but I must tell you about the Frenchman 
who tried to raise potatoes in Ireland—” The words 
were lost in a sudden, jarring shock that hurtled them 
all in an instant, before his eyes, to the ground! 
Young Trent, standing against a pillar, had somehow 
kept his feet—he was gripping it now, staring ahead 


A fist struck out at him blindly, lifted by the Man 
who was angry with the world. Young Trent, with 
a sharp memory of football tactics, twisted about and 
gripped the Man well around the body. 

“ Listen,” he breathed, and they heard each measured 
syllable. ‘“ There’s no time—for any of us—to be 
cowards! Come back, boys, and haul your fires!” 

He had relinquished his grip, and three of them fol- 
lowed him, the first of them the Man himself, with 
undershot jaws, and eyes that for the first time seemed 
wide open. Nobody said anything after that; they 
worked, standing in slowly rising sea-water, piling out 
tie bright coals, to hear them sizzle and steam as they 
struck the wet deck. 

The engineer on watch, coming in two strides down 

















“Hold her!’ he shouted, but there was no answer 


of him at the prostrate men and the bright coals 
that had tumbled out of the fire-boxes, and were roll- 
ing like little red nuts across the down slant. 

An Italian got up, shook himself and said, “ Gee!” 
and felt in his pocket for the black bottle. A voice 
muttered, ** Fog, I bet,” and somebody said, “ Oh, some- 
thing struck her all right,” and the Man who was 
nameless cursed roundly, * This is a hell of a line!” 
And the first voice answered, “ You betcher life!” 

Ali this while young Trent had stood staring, but 
now he made « little forward movement to a broken 
shovel and tinder-box that lay on the floor and began 
picking up the little red coals. ‘“ Quick, boys—she’ll 
be on fire in a minute—quick !” 

They tried clumsily to help, shouting directions to 
one another across the muffled roar of machinery and 
reversing engines—tle siren was going like mad—and 
then quick as a wink there was another shock that 
tipped her sideways, a shock that gripped your heart- 
strings and shook them a minute and then smothered 
them with dead, blank silence—a pall of silence, as if 
in that instant the ship had died! 

Young Trent, thrown face downward, rose on his 
knees. And then he became cons¢ious that they were 
crowding and running, like panic-stricken sheep, to 
the ladders, under a shower of sea-water washing 
down from the decks above. He gained his feet with 
an effort, and struggling, panting, somehow breasted 
the rush and got before them, spreading his arms wide 
across the horizontal steel bars. 

“ Boys, boys, your fires—think of your fires!” 
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the ladder, saw them at work and started, with tense, 
drawn lips, for the boiler-room beyond; they heard 
him making for it, and paused a momert for breath, 
as he slammed to the water-tight doors. Suddenly the 
electric bulbs went out! 

Young Trent took no notice, but went on spilling the 
little red heaps into the dark, but the Man, working 
next to him, began to feel worried. How much more 
of this, anyway, was he going to stand? He didn’t 
sign on for no hero, or mean to drown like a rat in 
this here coal-hole! He was going, you betcher life! 

He turned, and in the gloom stared hard at young 
Trent. 

“Oh, there’s plenty of time!” Would you believe 
it? The chap.was trying to cook up a smile! That 
was one way of being a high guy—smiling at the end 
of the world! For it was the end, the Man assured 
himself, and then, saying something wicked into the 
dark, he went on attending to young Trent’s father’s 
business! Trying to save a stove-in, overloaded boat 
from burning before she sank! Funny, wasn’t it, a 
bloke like him doing a fool thing like that? 

It was done. Young Trent threw his iron away and 
gave the word to scuttle upward; they heard the 
engineer still at it, turning off valves and twisting 
buttons, and young Trent, pausing, called back: 

“Say, do you want a hand there?” 

He was half-way up the ladder when the Man, on an 
upper rung, heard him descending again into the dark- 
ness and the black sea-water. He waited a moment, 
blinking, then he went down, too, not for any love of 








mind you, but just to see how the thing 
He stood there like a gawk, with water up 
water that wouldn’t stop at the neck 
And maybe they were lowering the 
It wasn’t his father’s ship—if 
He cursed 


anybody, 
came out. 
to his knees, 

of you, either! 
life-boats already! 
young Trent wanted to be a damn fool! 
softly into the blackness. 

Young Trent, coming back, heard him, and looked 
at him a moment cur iously as he swung up to the first 
bar. Then he flung the hair out of his eyes. ‘‘ Come 
on, man!” he cried. “ We’re needed up there, I guess, 
next!” And the Man like an eel slid after him, with 
the engineer behind. 

Oh yes, it was the end of the world all right! 

Had there been any doubt of it, when they came up 
through the slanting hatchway, a ship’s officer passing 
with a lantern would have settled it for them. Young 
Trent, ahead, called out to him: 

“* How’s she going, oflicer ?” 

The lantern for a moment stopped swinging, as a 
hoarse voice answered: 

“She’s going down!” 


You feel many things while a ship is going down, 
and most of them are wicked! You feel the despairing 
heave of her deck as it lifts and settles, each time a 
little lower, like a monster gasping for breath in its 
final agony; and you feel, in spite of the hoarse shouts 
and the sobs of women and the confusion of cries, 
that you are in a vast and terrible silence, worse than 
any sound; and you feel very much like a wild beast 
trapped in a jungle, with no way out. The Man felt 
that way, and, stronger than the leaden terror that 
was slowly crushing down his heart, was the impulse 
to fight, tooth and nail, for a chance to go on with 
his sordid, twisted life! After all, it was his life, 
and no one, while he had strength to deliver a knock- 
out blow, should take it from him! 

“Come on,” called young Trent. But the Man only 
thrust out his jaw and stared across, with blood-shot 
eyes, to the down side where they were lowering a 
life-boat. People were running stupidly about, calling 
te each other in the darkness. Suddenly the glare of 
light showed the Man their white faces, stamped with 
a set look of disaster, but it showed him also the white 
things they had tied around their bodies. 

Life-belts this way!” It was a steward calling 
clearly above the tumult, and the Man pressed forward 
and caught at one grimly, fitting it on with clumsy 
fingers. If a little thing like that would keep you up 
ie Was not going to miss it, you betcher life! 

He pushed through the crowd about the life-boat, 
fighting for a place in the line, but it was only in time 
to hear an officer call “lower away!” There was an- 
other, swinging from her davits, and as they loosened 
her tackle ke saw young Trent hand in a woman from 
the steerage with her child. It was already full! 

The Man twisted quickly and blinked down at the 
black water, then he suddenly made a little spring for 
the stern as she swung by over the ship’s side. “ Here, 
none of that!” An officer knocked him under the chin 
with the butt end of a pistol, and at the same moment 
a hand reached over and gripped him from behind. 
He wheeled, blind with anger, to look into young 
Trent’s set face. 

“It’s women first,” said young Trent, steadily, and 
every man about him heard—but there was a quick 
catch in his breath. It was his father’s line. 

The Man, slinking back to the outer edge, dug his 
heels doggedly into the sliding deck. There was no 
law in his soul but the law of the jungle—the law of 
every man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most. Women first? That might do for ballrooms and 
swell guys, but for him—not on yer life! 

He watched grimly for his chance, while 
lowered another, a flimsy life-raft, this time, 
from the bridge the captain shouted sharp, concise 
orders, like an oflicer under fire, to his men. Young 
Trent, pausing for a moment near him, spoke to a 
quartermaster brietly: : 


they 
while 
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“What gets me,” he said, “ Elkins, is where she 
got off to—the ship that struck us. I wouldn’t have 
the conscience of her captain for a million. 

The Man swung around. ‘ Wot good’d a million do 
you now?” 

“ That’s so,” said young Trent, staring back at him. 

*“ Only a few things count when you’re—where we are.’ 

And the Man demanded impudently, “ Wot things?” 
But young Trent did not answer. 

“IT say not a darn thing counts,” said the Man, but 
young Trent had turned at the sight of a little girl, 
alone, who was sobbing. ‘“ Here’s another kid pas- 
senger for you,” he called, and they made way for 
him while he lowered her quickly over the side to a 
place in the stern next to a colored stewardess. 

“That’s one of the things that counts right now,” 
said a voice near him, but the Man chewed the cud 
of silence. 

They did things quickly in that last hour; the 
crowds were thinning out—most of the boats were 
gone, there were only two or three of the lighter kind 
left. The Man, with his small, shifting eyes, realized 
that his chances were thinning, too. Some of them 
would have to go down with the ship, but not he—he 
didn’t sign on for no hero! 

He was still watching for his chance when suddenly 
it came. “ Now then, in with you—she’s likely the 
last to go!” Some one was pushing him from behind. 
The sudden flare of a rocket showed him the flimsy 
boat swinging, with its load of human freight, all 
men this time, ready to strike the waters belaw. In 
the bow he could see two stokers, one of them the 
Italian who had worked the fire next to his on the 
trip across—it showed him the little group of officers 
around the captain on the bridge, and the wireless man 
buckling his life-belt tighter, as he ‘stood aloof to give 
tlie remaining passengers their chance. There was a 
gentle, steady sinking under him now—oh yes, she 
was the last to go, all right! He felt a sudden singing 
in his ears. He was staring around stupidly, looking 
for somebody—a moment ago young Trent had been 
hauling at the tackle, now he was missing! And he 
was not in the boat; the Man made sure of that! 

The next moment the Man had slid, eel-like, from 
his place on the line, and was groping back over the 
slanting deck. He tried to shout, but something 
gripped his throat; he stumbled against the smoke- 
stack, where it rose like a phantom, blacker than the 
dark. Over by the companionway he heard a voice 
that drew him, and he made for it stupidly. Young 
Trent was staggering up the crooked stairs with a 
girl in his arms, a girl who cried out with a little 
muffled intake of breath, as one in pain. 

“Now then,” young Trent+was saying, “ we'll soon 
have you on top,” and then, staring upward, he saw 
the Man’s face. “Get her—under the arms,” he pant- 
ed, ‘ > and the Man, with a rough 
clasp, got her under the arms. 

“You got to chuck the hero-act,” he cried, savagely, 
“the last boat’s goin’!” and young Trent tried to 
smnile. 

His left arm was hanging helpless. “It got jammed 
in one of the hatches,” he explained, and the Man saw 
him stagger a little as if he were dizzy, as they 
dragged the girl along to the ship’s side. Suddenly 
they lurched and young Trent fell to his knees, but 
he was up again on the instant. 

“She’s going,” he cried, “but we'll get her off in 
time!” and there he was, leaning over the sagging 
rail with a long rope slipping through the fingers of 
his good hand. 

For a moment he fumbled with it, as one who could 
not see plainly, and then suddenly he fell to his knees 
again, a limp heap against a hawser, staring across 
at the man with blinded, hopeful eyes. 

“ You got to finish this job yourself,” he said, weakly 
smiling, and fainted. 

The girl cried out, a little broken sentence like a 
prayer; her face gleamed through the mist like a 
white lily. The Man drew a long, deep breath and 
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grabbed at the rope, where it coiled like a snake in’ 
young Trent’s limp hand. For a moment he eyed her, 
where she stood, propped against a stanchion. He 
set his lips hard and swore a little as, with’a dex- 
terous twist, he ran a loose knot over her shoulders. — 

“Oh,” she begged, “‘ see to him—he is so brave—and 
there may not be time for us all!” But he only went 
on doggedly, “ Ie’d ’a’ said women first!” he muttered, 
and lifted her light figure over the railing. A thrill 
ran through him as he held her a moment, poised 
above the boat below. He felt suddenly the helpless- 
ness of all the women and little children in the world, 
and, like a Samson, rose to meet it. 

“Save him!” she whispered, as the rope began to 
slide, and he nodded, holding it an instant taut to 
fling down to her. 

“And you tell him, Missis, if—there don’t happen 
to be time for the two of us—that I’d—like him to 
judge me by the finish—that’s all!” 

“He heard her gasping, a moment later, in the arms 
of the men below. The rope dangled loosely. The 
boat was pushing otf—he could hear the oars grate in 
the locks, and the knowledge struck him like a blow 
between the eyes! ‘“‘ Here you—hold her!” he shouted, 
but there was no answer; they were pulling away 
all right! 

For a moment the Man saw red, then he shouted 
again, hoarsely: ‘“ Hold her, damn you—for old 
Trent’s son!” 

The words rang out above the waters, above the 
sounds on the ship of those who were left to go down, 
above the tumult in the Man’s own soul! He was 
fumbling with the knots in his life-belt with haste 
that was almost frenzy, and yet it was queer how 
calm he grew when at last he had slipped out of it 
and buckled it about young Trent. There was a sud- 
den grinding underneath, down among the engines. 
There were men down there still, men who would 
never come up or see again the light of the stars! 

The Man was thinking of a lot of things as he made 
the life-belt fast around young Trent and gathered 
him up in his strong arms. He was going to fling 
him.out, as far as he could upon the waters, out there 
where a flimsy boat hung off, and a girl with a white 
face prayed to the God above her—the God who owned 
the sea, since he made it, and whose hands had pre- 
pared the dry land! 

The Man, working swiftly, thought of many things. 
Of the dock, that far-away jumping-off place—it was 
not to be the dock after all, but the deck of a stove-in 
liner! He thought of McCurdy’s saloon on the 
Bowery, and of the many times he had gone hungry 
that he might get dead drunk; he thought of how soon 
it was coming now, the end which seemed somehow so 
like a beginning—but mest of all he thought of young 
Trent, and of how, if the ships the wireless man had 
spoken only came aiong. young Trent could go back 
to his daddy and his best girl. It was worth it, 
giving him a chance to do that! 

He gathered all his strength and cast young Trent 
out far from him, over the ship’s side, listening 
doggedly for the splash that followed when he struck. 
Not very near the boat, but he could hear a voice ery 
out, and suddenly the oars began to work again and 
an arm shot out and reached down and then many 
arms dragged something upward! 

The Man, watching, heard a cheer go up, a feeble 
cheer, led by a woman’s voice. They were cheering 
for young Trent—why, no—damn it, they were cheer- 
ing him! The Man’s face went white with. wonder, 
his eyes widened; something went to his head—the 
panorama of his bruised and wasted life—and some- 





Funny, wasn’t it, with death so near he could touch 
it, that he had ceased to be afraid! If young Trent 
would only remember him by this last thing he had 
done—if God would only judge him by the finish! 
The Man heard a roaring in his ears, but he lifted up 
his head for the first time in his life, and smiled as 
he went down under the rush of waters. 
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By Ethel Talbot Scheffauer 


Sunk by our quicken fire 
We feast; 

Brute and sullen sire, 
Close to the 


sottishiv made 
son 
kinsmen beast. 

Out of the white lands of the North 


Came down the foemen then; 


The forth 
And showed us the strength of men. 


vellow-braided Danes came 


gold war-bands 
blue eyes above; 


The twin horns in their 
Gteamed, 


They came, 


their 
strong warriors with strong hands, 


fo teach our women love. 


If there be men among 
Frank-hearted, 
If there be women large of brow, 
Proud with their fathers’ pride, 


us now 
fearless-eyed, 


Strong to break down established things 

And shake -the 
them, whose boats with a wings 
Swept in from the North Sea! 


old decree, 
Praise 


® 


Long in the keel and low in the hull 
And good sailors therefore: 

The ships of Balder the beautiful, 
And the God of the Hammer, Thor. 


Praise the God of the Hammer, 
For he is strength and power; 

He has neither wonder nor glamour, 
Nor the beauty of the flower. 


But his thunders shake the rafter, 
He has the strength of ten, 

And he loves good wine and laughter, 
The happy laughter of men. 


He loves the smoke of the slaying, 
Not the smoke of sacrifice; 

Nor the sad sound of praying, 
But the love in women’s eyes. 
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And the hair of women drifting 
He loves, he is glad therefore; 
Praise him, the wine-cups lifting, 
The god of the strong men, Thor! 


When we were safe and slumbrous, 
Sunk by our quicken fire, 

There came fierce men and cumbrous 
And gave us back desire. 


Then was our sleep-time ended: 
_They kissed our women’s lips, 

Out of a strange land splendid 
They brought the glory of ships. 


We were dim-eyed with praying, 
We had a rope for girth, 

They showed us the joy of slaying, 
And the wonder of the earth. 


If we boast to-day of fatherland 
And make no boast in vain, 

Praise goodly men of sword-in-hand, 
The Norseman and the Dane. 
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LETTERS THAT NOBODY WRITES 


(From an Editor to a Would-be Contributor) 
Eprror1aAL Rooms, THE MAGAZINE, 
July 4, 19—. 
P. J. ScrissiE, EsqQ., 

Dear Mr. Scrips_e,—Our auditors find on a careful 
investigation of the situation that the reading of 
such manuscripts as you have been good enough to 
submit to our inspection from time to time has cost 
us in the estimated value of our readers’ time, and 
without results, the sum of $248.98. It occurs td us 
that there might prove to be possible economies in 
this matter if we were to agree to pay you one hun- 
dred dollars annually for the next- five years, if you, 
on your part, would consent to send us nothing more 
during that period. How does this proposition 
strike you? If favorably wire your answer collect, 
and we will send you a check for two years’ payment 
in advance by return of mail. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. B. SQUIGGLETON, 
Epitor, The Utopian Magazine. 


(From a Lonely Husband in Town to his Wife in the 
Country) 
THE REDMERE APARTMENTS, July 10, 19—. 

Deak Sat_y,—It was very dear of you to write so 
sweetly commiserating me over my lonely lot here in 
town, but don’t you bother, dearest. I am having 
the best possible kind of time. The city is perfectly 
delightful, and something going on about pretty 
nearly every minute. I have just been retained by 
Miss Tootsie Fiaxilocks, of the Gaiety Company, to 
secure a divorce for her from that brute Bill Dawkins, 
her manager, and inasmuch as I do not think it 
advisable to have ladies of her kind calling at my 
office, we have been considering her proper plan of 
action at little suppers at some of the summer 
restaurants, and would you believe it, my déar, even 
the treasured memories of my youthful days in Paris 
sink into obscurity alongside of the possibilities of 
New York in the way of pleasure. Then, too, dear 
old Sammie Hawkins, who married one of my old 
flames, has come north from New Orleans for the 
summer, bringing his charming little wife with him, 
and we have motored out to Dinglehurst-by-the-Sea 
three times this week for dinner, coming home in the 
moonlight, with Sammie driving and Mrs. Sammie 
and I in the tonneau talking over old times. 

So don’t worry about me, dear. I wish this might 

















“GEE, WHIZ! WON-WONDER WHERE I AM.’ THERE’S 
Statue LIBERTY ENLIGHTEN’ WORLD ” 
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AND NO ONE TO INTRODUCE THEM—THE DEBUTANTE’S TERRIBLE DREAM 


be a longer letter, but I am running for the Sandy 
Hook boat. Jim Whibbles, Tommie Perkins, and dear 
old Bill Simpkins are taking me off for a few hours 
down by the sad sea-waves. Your devoted 
GEORGE. 


P. S. You might as well take those rooms at the 
Mountain View until October Ist. If the pressure 
of business lets up I may be able to spend a week-end 
with you. 








- “JT SAY, MATE, THAT CAPTIVE DOESN’T MIND WALKING 
THE PLANK AT ALL” 





EXPLAINED 
“TI WONDER why it is,” observed Cadley, as he put 
aside his paper, “that these local politicians insist 
on nominating so many bartenders for the Board of 
Aldermen.” 
“Easy!” retorted the philosopher. “A candidate 
these days has to be a good mixer to stand any show.” 





HEREDITY 
“ CuTE little cuss,” said Slabsides, gazing at Haw- 
kins’s baby, “ but why the dickens do you suppose he’s 
trying to get his toes into his mouth all the time?” 
“Takes after me,” said Hawkins. “ He’s trying to 
make both ends meet.” 


AN INSURGENT 
“ WELL, Binks,” said Dobbleigh, “I suppose you 
will be a shining light at your wife’s Fourth of July 
tea.” 
“Not on your life,” said Binks. “I’m going to 
emulate those patriots of 1776 in Boston, and throw 
the tea overboard.” 





; A HARD JOB 
“T sre from your letter-head, Bilkins, that you are 
the assistant treasurer of that company of yours,” 
said Witherbee. “Have you got so much money it 
takes two of you to look after it?” 
“No,” said Bilkins. “We have so little it takes 
two of us to find it.” 





THE SPECIALIST 
“Can’t ye do somethin’ to help a feller, Boss?” said 
the panhandler. “I haven’t had—” 
“Surely, my man,” said the % surgeon. “ Here 
is my card. Any time you wish to be operated on 
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for appendicitis come to my office, and I'll attend to 
the matter for you--I can’t help you in any other 
way, for I am a specialist.” 





NO SINECURE 
“Wuy do you keep pestering me for money all the 
time?” demanded old Closefist, as his son begged for 
a few dollars extra. “ Why don’t you go out some- 
where and work for it?” 
“Gee, Dad,” replied the boy, “is there any harder 
work anywhere than getting a dollar out of you?” 





ANOTHER DISASTER 
“ No, sirree!” ejaculated Bunkerton. ‘“ There wasn’t 
any of that nonsense in my family. My father never 
thrashed me in all his life.” 
“Too bad, too bad,” sighed Hickenlooper. “ An- 
other wreck due to a misplaced switch!” 





THE PESSIMIST 
“By Jove,” cried Slithers, eestatically, as he 
breathed in the fresh morning air. “This is a fine 
day for a tramp in the country!” 
“ Well what of it?” growled Blithers. ‘“ What good 
does that do me? I’m not a tramp in the country— 
I’m a hard-working son of a gun in the city.” 





A BASIS OF CONFIDENCE 
“ By Jove,” said Wilkes, after the vaudeville per- 
formance was over, “ it must take a lot of nerve for 
that man to lean up against a board while his wife 
hurled all those knives at him.” 
“Nerve nothing!” retorted Bilkes. “ He’s perfectly 
aware she couldn’t hit him if she tried.” 




















“ Ler’s Toss uP, Bitty. HEADS WE GO SWIMMIN’ 
AND TAILS WE GO TO SCHOOL. Dagn iT! It’s TAILS, 
“ Aw! LET’S MAKE IT THREE OUT 0’ FIVE.” 








THE THIRD-TERM CANDIDACY 


IS THE MOST MOMENTOUS 


PROBLEM WHICH THE AMERICAN PEOPLE HAVE TO SOLVE 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


%. TUEKODORE ROOSEVELT, per- 
petual candidate for the Presidency, 
who in the most solemn terms 
? pledged himself never again to be a 
candidate and never again to accept 
another nomination, who employed 
methods to secure the nomination 
such as no other man has ever used, 
and is now resorting to every trick 
and device to gain the object of his insensate ambition, 
has always been an adept at drawing a red herring 
across the trail. Time and time again during the last 
ten years when cornered he has distracted public atten- 
tion by dodging the issue and giving the public some- 
thing more interesting for the moment to talk about. 
The average man and woman, like the child, is capable 
of only one thought at a time. Mr. Roosevelt knows 
that. Every one will recall the five-million-dollar 
conspiracy that filled a great many columns of the 
newspapers during Mr. Roosevelt’s first term. Mr. 
Roosevelt, in his customary reckless fashion of bringing 
charges against the business world which he was un- 
able to sustain and which were unsupported by any 
evidence, found himself in a tight place, and it was 
necessary to extricate himself with as little delay as 
possible so that he might be able to persuade the pub- 
lic that he was the victim and not the villain. Mr. 
Roosevelt sent for the Washington newspaper corre- 
spondents, and with much detail and circumstance— 
although, of course, in secrecy and under the pledge of 
confidence, so that he could not be held responsible for 
anything the newspapers might say—told them that a 
great plot of the “ interests” had been discovered and 
that they had agreed to subscribe a fund of $5,000,000 
to prevent his renomination. Five million dollars is a 
nice round sum, and it rolls well under the tongue, and 
there were people foolish enough to believe that the 
story must be true because the wicked interests were 
the plotters and Mr. Roosevelt was the lamb marked 
for slaughter. It was hardly a nine days’ sensation, 
for its very preposterousness showed its absurdity, but 
by the time the publie saw that it had been pulled into 
the side tent and had paid its money to see a fake the 
vreatest showman on earth had produced something 
new, and a fresh audience with mouth agape thought 
it had been given its money’s worth. 

What between one thing and another, Mr. Roosevelt 
has been able to obscure the real issue of the present 
campaign, and that issue is the third term. Com- 
pared with that everything else is of minor conse- 
quence. The importance of the tariff need not be 
underestimated, the importance of the enactment of 
just and judicious laws need not be minimized, the 
importance of the economical administration of the 
government need not be regarded lightly, but all these 
things and many others on which patriotic men are 
agreed, even if they may disagree as to the methods 
to be followed to bring about reforms the necessity 
for which is not denied, are trifling compared with the 
overwhelming issue pressing for settlement. The 
American people stand at the parting of the ways. On 
the one hand is the straight and narrow road along 
whieh they have traveled for more than a hundred 
years, its path made plain by the beacon-light of the 
Constitution; its beams hope, inspiration, encourage- 
ment. On the other is the road that leads to the land 
of Vain-glory, to reach which the weary pilgrim must 
wade through the slough of despond, and when he 
comes to his journey’s end he finds that it brings him 
to anarchy, confusion, and autocracy. Mr. Roosevelt 
has thrown the Republic into the scale to be balanced 
by his personal and irresponsible rule. Against the 
Constitution he measures his own unbridled and unre- 
strained lust for power. 

A third term is in itself dangerous. The wisdom of 
the fathers who set their faces like flint against the 
continuance in the chair of the chief magistracy of 
any man for more than eight years no one can chal- 
lenge. If the term is not limited by the unwritten 





By A. Maurice Low 


law of the force of public opinion, the Presidency be- 
comes not a delegated trust held at the favor of the 
people, but a grant in perpetuity that the people are 
powerless to revoke. ‘That’ is an utter perversion of 
the principle on which the~American’ form of govern- 
ment is founded. .It is the first and easy step that 
leads to monarchy—not a-limited monarchy, or a con- 
stitutional monarchy, or the form of monarchy di- 
vorced from the power of government, but monarehy 
absolute and autocratic; Russia before the Duma ex- 
isted even in name; Rome in the time of the Cesars; 
France in the Middle Ages. The time may come when 
the American people may desire to change their form 
of government, and while all the rest of the world is 
steering straight for democracy they may wish to sub- 
stitute monarchy for republicanism; but in that case 
they will go about it in no devious way and with their 
eves open. It is unfortunate that the men and women 
who are supporting Mr. Roosevelt are blind to conse- 
quences. They have been seduced into complaisance by 
honeyed words. 

A third term is in itself dangerous, but if Mr. Roose- 
velt is permitted to enjoy a third term’the injury that 
will follow cannot be measured. It is. conceivable that 
an emergency might arise which would ‘Warrant sweep- 
ing aside all precedent and the defiance of the un- 
written law so as to continue in office the one man pos- 
sessed of the peculiar qualities to enable them to meet 
the crisis, a man of such proved integrity and un- 
selfishness and patriotism that there would be no fear 
of his covertly seeking to establish a dynasty or to 
retain his power for life. There is no such present 
emergency to justify a departure from _ precedent. 
Neither at home nor abroad does the Republic face 
danger. It is threatened neither by invasion nor do- 
mestie revolution, except that revolution which Mr. 
Roosevelt has for years endeavored to bring about by 
inciting class hatred and inflaming the idle, the dis- 
solute, and. the unworthy against the industrious and 
those endowed with greater capacity. There is no par- 
ticular kind of work that Mr. Roosevelt can do better 
than any one else. He is not the exceptional man. He 
was given seven years in which to prove his worth, 
seven unusual years in which to demonstrate his 
courage, his honesty, his capacity as a leader, his 
statesmanship. Those seven years were seven years of 
dismal failure. He proved that he had neither cour- 
age, nor honesty, nor capacity for leadership, nor 
statesmanship. He had not the courage to deal with 
the greatest question of his time, the tariff. He proved 
his dishonesty in a hundred different ways, from deny- 
ing the acceptance of campaign contributions to deny- 
ing. instructions given to one of his ambassadors. He 
proved that he had no capacity for leadership by com- 
ing into office with a powerful, militant, and cohesive 
party behind him, and going out of office with his 
party in the minority, shattered into factions, fight- 
ing pitifully on the defensive when not engaged in 
fighting among themselves. He proved his weakness 
as a statesman by originating no constructive legisla- 
tion and leaving no perdurable mark on the statute- 
books. He showed himself to be unstable, unbalanced, 
vain, contemptuous of law, unmindful of obligations, 
easily influenced, weak in the hands of his friends, 
strong gnly when his passions were aroused. 

To put such a man into the Presidency for a third 
term under the peculiar circumstances of his election 
would be to invite chaos. It would be accepted by him 
as the popular mandate to cast off even the slight 
semblance of restraint that in the past he found it 
necessary to assume. It would be an invitation to 
unlicensed corruption and terrorism. The present as 
well as the future would have lost its fears for him. 
He would be superior to the people, the courts, and the 
Constitution. If Mr. Roosevelt were to be elected 
next November he might very well say that he was 
regarded by his fellow-citizens as a greater man than 
Washington or Jefferson or Grant, that he was held in 
higher esteem than any of his predecessors or any other 
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man who has been connected with the government 
from the time of its establishment. He would feel, 
and not without reason, that anything he might see 
fit to do would have the approval of the public. That 
would be a dangerous state of mind for any man; it 
would be fatal with a man of Mr. Roosevelt’s tempera- 
ment. He has frequently shown that he has little re- 
spect for law when the law is inconvenient or inter- 
feres with his own peculiar ideas of what is right or 
wrong or proper, as he construes propriety. He has 
said that an executive officer may do anything that 
is not expressly prohibited by law, instead of being 
guided by the well-established principle of law that 
an executive officer may do only that which he is per- 
mitted to do by express sanction of the law. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s megalomania, his refusal to accept 
advice unless it chimes in with his own inclinations, 
his extreme and excessive belief in his own righteous- 
ness and wisdom, and his intolerance in pronouncing 
every one either dishonest or a fool who ventures to 
disagree with him, his cowardice in attacking those 
who cannot reply to him or are unable to defend them- 
selves, his baseness in refusing to admit an error even 
when it has been proved by irrefragable testimony that 
he is wrong, his perpetual craving for the spectacular 
and the sensational, his love of brutality, his constant 
preachment of fighting and blood, his magnification of 
the material over the spiritual, his respect for brute 
force, and his contempt for what he has so often and 
so insolently termed the ‘“ weakling ”’—that is, the 
man to whom sympathy appeals and mere animal 
strength is not everything: these are the qualities, the 
passions, and the vices that have distinguished every 
dictator, every man in history who has aimed to de- 
stroy the liberties of a people so that he might in- 
trench himself and defy attack. 

The fear cannot be lightly dismissed that Mr. Roose- 
velt aims at dictatorship. That fear cannot be brushed 
aside as fanciful, for Mr. Roosevelt stands convicted 
by his own words. He has said that he desires to be 
elected so as to be able to put into operation those 
great and lasting reforms so urgently demanded by 
the public. and he has explained that the more than 
seven years in which he served in the White House 
were not long enough to enable him to organize the 
machinery of reform. If seven years were not long 
enough, surely no one will be so foolish as to contend 
that four years will be sufficient. It is clear enough 
that Mr. Roosevelt desires election now, in the present 
year, simply as a beginning, that in 1916 he will go 
before the people with the same specious plea—the 
right to complete what he began; and in 1920 there 
will no longer be concealment, for concealment will no 
longer be necessary. With the government in his 


hands, with the army and navy at his command, with’ 


a greater and, in many respects, more powerful army 
of Federal office-holders at his back, with his power 
unscrupulously exercised to pack conventions and 
manipulate primaries, elections would be a farce, the 
free will of the people could not be expressed, and the 
only way to rid the White House of Mr. Roosevelt 
would be revolution. . 

Mr. Roosevelt has not denied that he will seek re- 
election in 1916 should he be elected this year, or that 
his ambition will be satisfied without putting his popu- 
larity to the test in 1920. Mr. Roosevelt shows his 
wisdom by remaining silent. Any promise hé may 
now make to the American people regarding the Presi- 
dency would be received with derision. 

It is the menace of the third term that this election 
must decide. It is the.third term that Mr. Roosevelt 
would like to have the public forget. It is the third: 
term that threatens the American system of govern- 
ment and American liberty. It is the third term that 
every Democratic and Republican speaker should 
make the people remember. It is the defense of the 
third term that Mr. Roosevelt should be compelled to 
make. It is the third term that ought to make it 
impossible for him to carry a single electoral ‘vote. 




















“MAPLE LEAF IV.” CROSSING THE 


FINISH-LINE A WINNER 


PHIS REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ROYAL MOTOR YACHT CLUB OF ENGLAND, OWNED BY E. MACKAY EDGAR, TAKES BACK TO ENGLAND THE BRITISH INTERNATIONAL TROPHY, 
BROUGHT HERE BY THE “ DIXTE” IN 1907. SHE RAN THIRTY NAUTICAL MILES, OFF HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, IN 47 MINUTES 46 SECONDS, HER AMERICAN RIVALS 


RACED THEMSELVES TO PIECES, 
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The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 


The Romantic Mind, Etc. 


SomME people regard an incident as a 
concrete thing of hard, unmistakable out- 
lines which can be told but in one way, 
and that is as it happened. Others feel 
the most worried responsibility about 
everything they recount. They are per- 
turbed for fear it should present a nude 
appearance and they dress it up as they 
tell it, frantically patting and pinning on 
bows. They do not at all feel that the 
incident was over when it took place. 
They regard it as having a new chance 
at success every time they give an ac- 
count of it, and so what, seems to be in- 
accuracy of so extreme a kind as to verge 
on untruthfulness is really an amiable 
desire to lend to the drabest happening a 
hectic interest. Their taste is for the 
garish and opulent, and just as their 
money is spent in giving a glitter to life 
so is their tongue employed in doing the 
same. It would be lying if a literal- 
minded man indulged in any such per- 
versions of fact. But a certain amount 
of such perversion is so natural to the 
romantic mind that anything else would 
for it be understatement. 

Tis speech is what it is just as_ its 
clothes are provided for the rare occasion 
and its emotions for blank verse. It is 
very hard for a person who would so 
have enjoyed being a character in a melo- 
drama to be forced to,live in the every- 
day world with its repression and 
gaucherie at display. The social re- 
former dislikes society as it is and tries 
to change it. The romantic mind dis- 
likes it even more and tries with even 
greater persistency to change it. But the 
social reformer admits what he is, and 
places his ideal in the future. The ro- 
mantic individual passes for an ordinary 
type of person and changes life while it 
- is in the act of being lived. That is what 
makes contact with the romantic mind so 
exhausting to those not possessing it. 
One has to remember that the other is 
singing an octave higher because he finds 
it more comfortable up there, not because 
the occasion demands it of every one. It 
is not easy to sing duets under such con- 
ditions, but then dealings with the ro- 
mantic mind never are easy. It persists 
in wearing vermillion mentally, no matter 
what the occasion, and we find it so dif- 
ficult. to attune ourselves to this that we 
either say it lies, which is crass of us; 
or else we regret the flatness of our re- 
sponse, which is nice of us, but unneces- 
sary, for the romantic mind is made prin- 
cipally effective by the amazedly drooping 
jaw of its audience. 


The sense of property is being absorbed 
until presently it will be like our tails, 
& mere rudimentary reminder of two 
joints. A hundred years ago old gentle- 
men actually got purple with rage at 
trespassing. It did not matter that the 
trespasser was a _ harmless pedestrian 
treading a wood road. He was not doing 
any harm to the wood, perhaps, but he 
was giving apoplexy to the owner of the 
wood by daring to walk on his ground 





without his permission. It genuinely 
mattered to the choleriec gentleman. His 
sense of property extended to the farthest 
boundary of all that was his. It even went 
far enough beyond to lead him to dislike 
the people whose land touched his at the 
boundary line, and he relieved himself by 
going to law with them. 

Tifty years ago big landowners found 
that their sense of property did not react 
hotly on slight and frequent provocation, 
and so they left more and more the duty 
of being incensed at trespass to servants, 
and even now no one can feel with such 
vibrating poignancy as a game-keeper the 
fact that an innocent stranger is on the 
wrong side of a fence. To-day, with the 
exception of a small minority who prin- 
cipally serve as picturesque souvenirs of 
a bygone age, the sense of property has 
shrunk to such dimensions that it only 
begins to work at the door of one’s house. 
Some people do not feel it there and are 
only roused when you approach their 
stamp-box or rubbers—in such odd 
corners has a sense of property taken 
refuge. 

We know how it ought to work, but it 
refuses to do so. We are dragged to a 
field by some incensed old-fashioned per- 
son, and we admit that we see a man with 
whom we have no acquaintance whatever 
taking birds’ eggs from a nest in a tree 
that belongs to us. But it is of no use; 
we cannot get excited any more about that 
sort of thing. If we went to him and 
said with a great deal of noise, “ That 
nest belongs to me,” we should feel foolish, 
and the parent birds would probably ex- 
pect us to feel foolish. To argue with the 
man about the morality of taking birds’ 
eggs at all might be managed at a pinch, 
but then one cannot moralize with every 
stranger one meets, and, besides, the man 
is by way of being your guest for ‘the 
time and you have a certain feeling of 
delicacy about criticizing his actions. 

If he is not taking birds’ eggs, but, let 
us say, gathering firewood, and if it is 
firewood that you could use as well as 
he, your sense of property may make you 
walk up to him with the intention of 
remonstrating. The spirit of the times 
being what it is, he does not take on a 
look of guilt, but perhaps says, “ Good 
morning.” You do the same, and then to 
avoid an awkward pause you remark that 
wood is scarce. He agrees with you, and 
in order to get away gracefully you make 
a remark about the weather and leave, 
hoping that he did not know who you 
were and feeling yourself to be an_in- 
trusive, prying person. You think him 
cool, but you admire such coolness and 
respect the untroubled simplicity of his 
attitude. If it did not occur to him that 
you were selfish, far be it from you to 
change his conception of your character. 
Try as one will, one’s emotions will not 
respond to theory. They have a way of 
keeping abreast of the times that is sur- 
prising, perhaps, but as they do it quite 
on their own, with no help from us, we 
should at least give them full credit for it. 





The Habits 


However thick his shell, the snail fears 
the sunlight. In the hot days of summer 
he draws deep into his refuge. If the 
ground is arid and stony he bores a hole 
in the rock chosen by him as best suited 
to his nceds. His work is slow and very 
hard, but he is a determined laborer and 
set in his ways. When he has prepared 
his home it is very dear to him, and 
while he travels a long way to find the 
food that he craves he always crawls 
back to his refuge, no matter how far 
from it he may be. Lodged in his retreat 
when the weather is dry, his volume 
diminishes because he loses a great deal 
of moisture. At such times, feeling his 
shrinkage, he seems to be attacked by a 
sense of weakness and, as if to escape 
from danger, retreats to the darkest hol- 
low of his shell. When the cool nights 
and the rains come he takes water, swells 
to a considerable size, and, as if reas- 
sured as to his ability to cope with out- 
side conditions, emerges from his summer 
hiding-place. 

Much is yet to be learned of the mech- 
anism by. which the gradual extension of 
his feet, head, and tentacles is accom- 
plished, but it has been learned by close 
observation that all the members lengthen 
in the same way gradually, like a glove 
being turned from the inside to take its 
proper shape and position. 

The snail’s locomotion is rapid, and 
he ean work his way along because the 
sole of his foot closely adheres to the 
ground and gives him means of purchase. 
His foot is soft and viscous, et even 





of the Snail 


so his way is hard when the road he runs 
is uneven, sandy, or pebbly, and therefore 
nature gives him means to prepare a path. 
On the forward part of his foot he has 
a gland whose product so oils the ground 
that a lubricated path is made for his 
ascension to the heights at which he aims. 
The snail’s foot is a muscular organ of 
complex structure, with fibers that run 
in three directions—lengthwise, crosswise, 
and obliquely. The lengthwise muscles 
are the real walking muscles; they obtain 
their power from the nervous system. The 
power goes to the feet in the form of 
contraction waves. ‘The action starts in 
the heel and runs forward, increasing as 
it advances. The contraction at the back 
drives the action through the locomotion 
muscles; at a point toward the front 
the nerve-waves cease and the convulsion 
sends the foot forward a few millimeters. 
The speed of action is variable; it depends 
upon the nature of the ground and upon 
the size of the snail. The little snail 
moves faster than the large one and the 
young one moves faster than the adult. 
There is a clear relationship between the 
sole of the snail’s foot and the speed of 
its movement on the ground; the broad, 
short foot is slower than the long foot, 
but the foot increases in length as_ its 
speed increases, and it is increased in 
breadth by the play of its transverse 
fibers. : 

Mollusks would be easy prey for many 
animals were it not for their power to 
retreat into the depths of their shells, 
Solidly inserted in the shell, fixed to a 
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spot near its axis by one of its extremities, 
the colummelar muscle ends on the other 
side in a fan-shaped screw whose spokes 
or fibers penetrate the mass of the foot, 
the head, and the tentacles. When the 
snail is frightened or in danger the gov- 
erning muscle contracts and hauls the 
whole body into the shell’s foot and head. 
As the body retracts a peculiar action 
takes place: the vascular cavities are part- 
ly obliterated, and the greater part of 
the blood recedes or turns back to the 
region of the viscera. ; 

Although the snail runs away from hot 
sunlight, his body does not contract, nor 
does he give any sign of feeling of any 
kind when he passes from the darkness 
into the light. The organs supposed to 
be his eyes—the organs which are carried 
on his great tentacles—do not always pre- 
vent his collision with obstacles; and 
when his tentacles are amputated he 
moves on, apparently untroubled. Yet 
he examines all obstacles with his ten- 
tacles as carefully as if exploring them 
with eyes and finger tips. The infant 
snail, though it has no organ of observa- 
tion, examines objects in the same cau- 
tious and inquisitive fashion, and in many 
cases, as if moved by sudden fright, snails 
retract before they reach the object they 
start to examine. Possibly the so-called 
“eye” plays an important part; possibly, 
as many have supposed, the temperature 
gives the atiimal its warning. It is doubt- 
ful whether the visual organ of such 
beings has anything to do with their easy 
movement through their world. 





The Night Force in Banks 


THE average worker is apt to regard 
with envy the bank employee, inasmuch 
as there is a popular notion that his hours 
are short and that he knocks off work 
at about three in the afternoon, unless, 
indeed, there should be a “ mistake some- 
where ” that necessitates keeping all hands 
to “ balance.” 

As a matter of fact, in certain of the 
largest banks, particularly those in New 
York, there is always some one at work. 
All night long, and on Sundays and holi- 
days as well, these banks have staffs of 
men kept busily engaged in opening let- 
ters—thousands of letters—sorting and 
listing innumberable checks and drafts 
representing vast sums of money. These 
men “get things ready” for the day 
force. Were it not for the night man 
working constantly the day force would 
soon be overwhelmed. 

Between five in the afternoon and 
nine the next morning there are at work 
in the big banks two shifts. They call 
themselves the “scouting force.” Each 
bank has a big “drawer” in the general 
post-office, and every hour during the 
night messengers take from this drawer 
its accumulation of mail. 

One large bank receives an average mail 
of three thousand letters a day, and of 
these two-thirds arrive during the night. 
These letters contain many checks and 
drafts from all parts. 

As soon as they have been opened at the 
bank the checks are counted and the totals 
verified with the footings of the lists. 
The letters are then stamped—* proven 
in,” as bank clerks call it. Then they are 
acknowledged by clerks detailed for the 
purpose. 

A big task is the assortment of the 
various checks according to the books 
wherein they are to be entered. Sight 
drafts must be grouped according to the 
routes of the bank messengers; and every- 
thing possible is done to turn over the 
night’s accumulation of mail in proper 
shape for the clerks in the morning. 





Red and Black Rain 


In certain parts of Spain during 
last winter red and black snow fell. 
The phenomenon is explained as being 
due to the presence in the atmosphere in 
unusual quantities of certain mineral 
salts. History mentions a day when “ the 
heavens rained blood.” In the Middle 
Ages such an vceurrence was accepted as 
predicting war or famine, or, at any rate, 
shedding of blood. The presence of a 
micro-organism seems always to accom- 
pany red rain. In voleanic regions gray 
hail is relatively common. In Sicily this 
has been observed very often, because the 
higher layers of the atmosphere are filled 
with ashes from Mount Etna. During the 
past century there have been black rains 
in England twice, and on both occasions 
the color was due to the presence of micro- 
organisms. 

A curious fall of red snow is observed 
sometimes in the Alps in spring, but black 
snow is a rarity. This spring in the 
mountains that surround the Valley of 
Emmen snow of a dirty grayish black 
has been noticed. It formed a crust of 
some centimeters in thickness and ex- 
tended over the white snow which had 








fallen on previous days. 
occurrence has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, but it is supposed that the vol- 
eanic ashes from Etna were carried by 
the winds and precipitated by the damp- 
ness of the air. 


This strange 





Rose-tinted Mountains 


Tue rosy light that tinges so beautiful- 
ly the summits of lofty, snow-clad moun- 
tains before sunrise and after sunset is 
due to the fact that the yellow and red 
rays of light possess more penetrative 
power than the blue. The first-mentioned 
rays make their way through stretches 
of the atmosphere which entirely arrest 
and turn back the blue, and they do this 
the more especially if the air be laden 
at the time with extraneous particles that 
augment their opacity. 

When the sun is below the horizon the 
red and yellow rays struggle on through 
the air as far as the snowy heights, drop- 
ping their associates by the way, and thus 
paint their fleecy surfaces with red and 
yellow tinted light. This roseate after- 
glow is very beautifully seen on the Jung- 
frau. Tke broad-based cone is suddenly 
covered in the deepening twilight with 
the crimson hue of the rose, and this 
gradually fades until the whole has van- 
ished into darkness. 





Natural Ear Trumpets 


It has been ascertained that the spiral 
horn of a wild sheep, when so placed that 
the ear is in the axis of the coil, makes 
the direction from which the ticking of 
a watch comes more easily discernible. 
Since the ear of the sheep is surrounded 
by the horn, it is inferred that the latter 
acts as an ear trumpet, not improving 
the hearing for distant sounds, but dis- 
closing the direction of a sound. This 
would be useful in enabling the sheep to 
ascertain the exact points whence sounds 
come when there is a mist or fog covering 
its feeding-grounds. 





Fluctuations of the Sun 


It would appear from the researches 
of the astronomers that the exact shape 
of the sun is not known. The generally 
accepted idea that the sun is a sphere 
is, some hold, at least open to question. 
Practically every series of measures shows 
departures from a spherical form. Of 
course the departures, considering the 
great size of the solar globe, are very 
minute. There seems to be a fluctuation 
in the shape of the sun corresponding in 
period with the sun-spot cycle. There are 
also indications of a fluctuation having a 
period of about twenty-eight days. 


A FOOD CONVERT 
Good Food the True Road to Health. 





The pernicious habit some persons still 
have of relying on nauseous drugs to re- 
lieve stomach trouble, keeps up the patent- 
medicine business and helps keep up the 
army of dyspeptics. 

Indigestion—dyspepsia—is caused by 
what is put into the stomach in the way 
of improper food, the kind that so taxes 
the strength of the digestive organs they 
are actually crippled. 

When this state is reached, to resort to 
tonics is like whipping a tired horse with a 
big load. Every additional effort he makes 
under the lash diminishes his power to 
move the load. 

Try helping the stomach by leaving off 
heavy, greasy, indigestible food and take 
on Grape-Nuts—light, easily digested, full 
of strength for nerves and Bg in every 
grain of it. There’s no waste of time nor 
energy when Grape-Nuts is the food. 

“T am an enthusiastic user of Grape-Nuts 
and consider it an ideal food,” writes a 
Maine man: 

“T had nervous -dyspepsia and was all 
run down and my food seemed to do me 
but little good. From reading an adver- 
tisement I tried Grape-Nuts food, and, 
after a few weeks’ steady use of it, felt 
greatly improved. 

* much stronger, not nervous now, 
and can do more work without feeling so 
tired, and am better every way. 

“T relish Grape-Nuts best with cream 
and use four heaping teaspoonfuls as the 
cereal part of a meal. I am sure there 
are thousands of persons with stomach 
trouble who would be benefited by_ using 
Grape-Nuts.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, ‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. .*, 





308 LITTLE ten-mile railroad was once 
e built to connect two towns up in the 
central part of New York State. It 
m was a single-track affair and in the 
$ beginning only had one locomotive 
and three freight-cars. ‘The opening 
of the railroad, however, resulted in 
a cement plant being started in 
: “one of the towns, and before long 
traffic increased so that it became necessary to buy 
more cars and another locomotive. After a while an- 
other cement plant was started half-way between the 
two towns and then business took such a jump that 
the road had almost to double up on its equipment. 
Letter freight-houses had to be built, too, and more 
sidings, and within five years the necessity for double- 
tracking became urgent. .When that was finished the 
directors of the little road found that they had a 
good, paying proposition, but they found, also, that 
they had doubled their original stake. And they’re 
not through spending meney yet. Population along the 
little road, now a feeder for one of the big systems, is 
steadily gaining, and every year what is relatively a 
large amount of money has to be spent to provide 
facilities for taking care of the increase in traffic. 

What is true of the little ten-mile railroad mentioned 
is true in a greater or less degree of practically every 
railroad in the country. The two small towns at each 
end of the little road up the State are not the only 
ones which are increasing fast in wealth and popula- 
tion. The same thing is to be seen all over the coun- 
try. Along the line of the railroads new towns are 
coming into existence, new industries are being estab- 
lished. Where one passenger wanted to ride only a 
few years ago, two must be accommodated to-day. 
Where one ton of freight used to move, provision must 
be made for hauling two tons or even three. 

To take care only of this normal increase in business, 
therefore,—merely to keep abreast of the times—the 
railroads have got to keep constantly “ increasing their 
facilities.” That means in ordinary English that they 
have got to keep on adding to the total number of 
their cars and locomotives, that they have got to im- 
prove their terminals, extend their freight-yards, put 
in double-tracks and do the thousand and one other 
things necessary for the satisfactory handling of the 
increased volume of traffic. One of the vice-presidents 
of the New York Central recently put it this way: 
“The railroads were originally built through sparsely 
settled communities, with more or less heavy grades 
and severe alignment, across highways and streets at 
grade, with the greatest co-operation and solicitation 
upon the part of the public in order to obtain the rail- 
road at all. The country highway has become a city 
street, the village has become a metropolis. The 
stations, both freight and passenger, have become in- 
adequate and hemmed in on all sides by structures of 
great value. The volume of traffic moving requires 
casier grades and better alignment, and better physical 
conditions throughout. In other words, it is now an 
era, not of building, or capitalization for building, but 
of reconstruction and revision of the existing plant to 
meet a second stage in the growth of the commerce 
which the railroad has produced. These things must 
be done to handle the traffie with any degree of des- 
patch.” 

To do them takes money and lots of it. As this par- 
ticular traflic official stated, “freight and passenger 
stations have become inadequate and hemmed in by 
structures of great value.” Extension of facilities 
under such circumstances is an expensive business. 
Real estate has gone up greatly in price. Rights of 
way which at one time could be had for the asking 
have now to be heavily paid for. And the same thing 
is true in all other directions. For a railroad to “ in- 
crease its facilities” these days is for a railroad to 
spend a lot of money. 

Mr. Hill estimates that just to keep abreast of the 
normal growth of their traffic the railroads will have 
to spend a billion dollars a year for the next five years 
to come. That, to some people, seems like an exorbitant 
amount, while to others, more familiar with the rail- 
roads and the extent of their needs, it seems very 
moderate indeed. But whether Mr. Hill’s estimate is 
conservative cer otherwise is beside the question. 
Whether he puts his figures too high or too low, the 
fact remains that a perfectly huge amount of fresh 
capital has got to be raised by the railroads every year 
simply to take care of their normal requirements. It 
may be that half a billion dollars is nearer the correct 
figure, or a billion dollars and a half. The material 
point is that’the development of the country makes it 
necessary, if the railways are to be kept up, that many 
hundreds of millions of dollars of additional capital be 
annually invested in railway enterprise. 

Were that generally understood, there would be less 
general surprise than there is at present every time a 
new issue of railway securities is announced. Instead 





By Franklin Escher 
THE PROBLEM OF THE RAILWAYS 


III.—THE ALL-IMPORTANT QUESTION OF CREDIT 


of cynical remarks then about “further watering of 
capital ” and “ passing the hat” we should have people 
appreciating the fact that it is right and proper that a 
big volume of new railroad securities should be sold 
cach year, and that unless a large amount of new 
capital is raised, the railroads are bound to find them- 
selves unable to render the service expected and de- 
manded of them. 

With the country growing as it is and its transporta- 
tion needs increasing at their present rate, the rail- 
roads have constantly got to have new money and 
that’s all there is to it. To do anything which will 
prevent their being able to get this new money or even 
which will throw difficulties in the way of their getting 
it, is a risky piece of business. With a railroad, as 
with any business corporation, credit is everything. 
Do anything to hurt its credit, to spread the idea that 
money cannot safely be loaned to it, and a railroad’s 
progress will be checked more effectively than in any 
other way. To make progress—to live, it might almost 
be said—the railroads have got to keep interesting new 
capital and on a large seale. Prevent their doing that, 
and it is about as reasonable to expect them to thrive 
as it is to expect a plant to thrive without water or 
sunlight. 

Credit, moreover, it must be.borne in mind, is about 
the most delicate thing in the world. To hurt the 
credit of a railroad or any other kind of a corporation, 
it isn’t necessary that anything be actually done to en- 
danger the corporation’s solvency. Long before that 
stage, confidence in the enterprise may be shaken and 
the securing of new funds made impossible. The man 
with money to lend doesn’t wait to hear that the pros- 
pective borrower is bankrupt. On the very first sign 
that the business is not as prosperous as it was, that 
“things are not going quite so well,” he is apt to step 
back and tighten up the purse-strings. However pros- 
perous a business still may be, no one wants to lend 
it money if the trend of its earnings is the wrong way. 
There are too many other more favorable opportunities 
for investment. 

So that to say that the railroad’s credit has been 
impaired by the treatment accorded them during the 
past couple of years is by no means to say that any- 
thing has happened to endanger their solvency. No 
fair-minded person can look over the current earnings 
statements of most of the big railroads and reason from 
them that money put into these enterprises would not 
be perfectly safe. That isn’t the trouble. The trouble 
is that, by the way in which the railroads have been 
treated, their net revenue, at a time when gross has 
been running larger than ever, has been made to show 
a steady decline. To be perfectly honest about it, in 
the case of many of the big roads this decline in net 
could go a considerable distance further without any- 
thing like a danger-point being approached. But as 
has been pointed out, it isn’t necessary to go any- 
where near the danger point to kill off the interest of 
the lender of money and render him unwilling to make 
any further advances. Let the investor but see that 
revenues, large though they may still be, are on the 
down track, and railroad securities quickly lose their 
attractiveness. How do I know how far this tendency 
is going to carry? he is liable to ask. 

That is exactly where we stand at present. An in- 
vestment-house offers one of its clients a railroad bond 
which is attractive from the standpoint of income-yield 
and security—where there is, perhaps, an exceptionally 
wide margin of safety. The client considers the bond, 
but refuses to buy it on the ground that while the 
margin of safety is wide enough now, there is no tell- 
ing what it may shrink to if the present treatment of 
the railroads is continued. The railroad in question 
may be earning all kinds of money, but its credit has 
nevertheless been impaired. 

What is the inevitable outcome? Simply that the 
railroads, needing the money, begin to offer such induce- 
ments as will overcome the lenders’ prejudice. We’ve 
got to have this money, says the finance committee, 
and if we can’t borrow it at four per cent. we’ve got 
to pay five, and if we can’t get it at five we’ve got to 
pay six—or whatever rate may be necessary. If the 
public won’t buy our long-term bonds, we’ll sell them 
our short-term bonds. They’re the lenders and we’re 
the borrowers. We need the money and it’s up to us 
to offer such terms as will get it. 

The “ terms which will get it” have during the past 
year or so been either an exorbitantly high rate of in- 
terest or else the offer of a bond coming due within a 
very few years—in other words, what goes by the name 
of a “short-term note.” 

Very well, then let the railroads pay for their 
money and issue their short-term notes—what harm 
does that do? What harm? Very much more harm 
than most people have any conception of. Consider 
what it means when a big railroad begins to pay eight 
or ten per cent. for money—when it saddles itself with 
a fixed charge of that amount over a long series of 


years to come. Be times good or bad, this interest, 
amounting to eight or ten per cent. on the money bor- 
rowed, has got to be paid. There is no putting it off, 
no tiding it over till a more favorable time. The 
coupons come due and the money to take care of them 
has got to be found before there can be any question 
of dividends or even of necessary improvements. 

Such a charge is a dead weight around the neck of 
any company, particularly of a company engaged in 
an occupation like railroading, which is under govern- 
ment supervision, and the profits derivable from which 
are limited by public sentiment if not by law. 

Then, in the next place, alongside of the harm which 
the issue of securities on such terms does to the bor- 
rower, there must be considered the harm done the 
lender himself and, indeed, the whole great body of 
security-holders. Here’s a great chance to buy a new 
bond netting me five-and-a-half or six per cent., says 
the investor, and proceeds thereupon to add to his list 
of other investments some of these new bonds. But 
dees he imagine that all these high-income-bearing 
securities can be marketed without hurting the price 
of some of the bonds which he already holds? If so, 
he is going to find himself seriously mistaken. These 
new bonds are apt to be of high grade—of higher grade, 
probably, than some of the investments already on his 
list. Obviously their issue at a much lower price is 
going to tend to drag down the price of existing issues 
teward a similar level. And so, before long, the in- 
vestor who welcomed the chance to buy the new bonds 
so cheaply finds that the harm they are doing to the 
price of his other investments more than makes up 
for any good he gets out of them. 

The issue of short-term notes, too, even where the 
interest rate is moderate, is a bad thing from pretty 
nearly any standpoint from which you view it. Take - 
the case of the borrower. The only reason he sells notes 
is because he can’t sell bonds—at least on any decent 
terms. In a few years, he figures, when these notes 
come due, investment conditions are likely to be better, 
and it will be possible to sell regular bonds bearing a 
reasonable rate of interest. With the proceeds of 
these bonds, the idea is, the notes can then be paid 
off. Instead of the road having thus been saddled with 
a high fixed, charge over a long series of years, the 
high interest only lasts until the notes come due and 
are replaced with bonds sold on a favorable basis. 

Better than paying an exorbitant rate now for long- 
term money, without doubt, but still a makeshift form 
of financing at best. Present investment conditions are 
unfavorable to the sale of bonds, but is that .any 
guarantee that conditions three years or five years 
from now are going to be any better? To assume that 
they are is all very well, but suppose that a few years 
from now it turns out that conditions are such that 
it is even more difficult to sell bonds than at present. 
Then what is going to happen to all this mass of short- 
term paper which will be coming due? Certainly the 
railroads will not be in a position to pay off the notes 
in cash. The best that could be hoped for under the 
circumstances would be fresh issues of notes sold to 
take care of those coming due—and themselves requir- 
ing to be taken care of only a few years further along. 

Again, from the lender’s standpoint and that of the 
general public, the issue of this great quantity of 
short-term notes is anything but a favorable develop- 
ment. The notes are not being sold, as we have seen, 
in order to raise money temporarily wanted, but in 
order to pay for equipment, terminals, double-tracking, 
and other improvenients the cost of which is properly 
chargeable to capital account. The buyers of these 
notes, in other words, are not just lending money to 
the railroads for a little while. What they are really 
doing is to lend the railroads money for permanent 
improvements, the railroads figuring that at the end 
of two or three years they will be able to borrow an- 
other lot of money on easier terms and use it to pay 
off the original lenders. 

Who are the original lenders, the buyers of the 
short-term notes now being sold? No very intimate 
knowledge of investment-market conditions is necessary 
to answer that question. Individual investors buy 
short-term notes to some extent, of course; but the 
real buyers, the buyers who take the great bulk of the 
issues, are the banks—the banks of every section of 
the country. 

What we have, then, if you look the matter squarely 
in the face, is, the banks all over the country lending 
millions upon millions of dollars to the railroads for 
them to spend upon permanent improvements—surely 
a most improper use for bank funds. Money for that 
ought to come from investors—and would, had not the 
railroads’ credit been hurt by the attacks made upon 
them. To finance the capital needs of the railroads or 
any other class of big corporations is no part of the 
bank’s business. Lucky, indeed, can the country con- 


sider itself if money-market conditions during the next 
few months do not bring that fact forcibly home. 


























TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 
how —test it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail 
you make you will notice a smooth- 
ness and ‘mellowness in the Club 
Cocktail that your own lacks. 


Club Cocktails after accurate 
blending of choice liquors obtain 
their delicious flavor and delicate 
aroma by ageing in wood before 
bottling. A new cocktail can 
never have the flavor of an aged 
cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props, 
Hartford New York ndon 





















San OYears” 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN BOND BY 
-. ALOVERHOLT & Co. | 
: '. Pittsburgh, Pa. _ 





















MOORES 
Modern Methods 


A Practical Instruction Book 
in Loose Leaf Record Keeping 


Contains full explanation of this Money and Time 
ving m' of bookkeeping. Describes and illus- 

trates 40 Record Forms with full explanation of their 

use. We will send this book without charge to any 

Business or Professional Man who writes for it. 

{ John C. Moore C 
























“THE WINNER”—Six Months Ahead 
Wear a différent kind of hat from “the other fellows.” ‘ THE 


WINNER” is sold only & us, its originators. Stores do not have 
it. Of serviceabie woot Chinchilla. Four colors: Light gray, 
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HARPER’S 


Manufactured Enthusiasm 
By Lewis Edwin Theiss 


To paraphrase a clever advertisement 
that appeared some years ago, “ You can 
buy almost anything in this great city, 
but where can you buy applause?” 

Applause is as much a commodity as 
beefsteak or Irish potatoes. It has its 
recognized markets, its established prices, 
its buyers, and its sellers. 

The worst offenders—if the use of pur- 
chased applause can be called an offense— 
are those temperamentally sensitive crea- 
tures, professional opera-singers. Ap- 
plause is the breath of life to them. 
They must have it at any price. For 
“applause is the spur of noble minds; 
the end and aim of weak ones.” Of 
course they much prefer the spontaneous 
approval of their audiences, but when 
they are unwilling to run any risk in the 
matter—and that is often—they provide 
beforehand for an enthusiastic reception 
“at so much per.” They engage the 
services of a claque. 

Vanity is as old as human nature; and 
the claque is almost as ancient as vanity. 
Away back in early times imperial rulers 
supported bands of sycophants to acclaim 
their virtues. Suetonius tells us that the 
Emperor Nero, when he acted, had his 
performance cheered by a special troop 
of five thousand of his soldiers called 
Augustals, who chanted his praises. 

The recollection of this fact, it is said, 
led Jean Daurat, a sixteenth-century poet, 
to buy and distribute tickets for one of 
his plays to those who promised to ap- 
plaud. To this day the practice persists 
and many actors spend large sums in this 
way to insure an enthusiastic reception. 

But the claque as such—the trained 
band of professional applauders that any 
one can hire—did not come into existence 
until 1820, when it was established in 
Paris by M. Sauton and M. Porcher. 
They called it, “L’assurance des succés 
dramatiques.” Following them various 
chefs de claque organized other bands 
and entered into direct relations with 
theatrical managers. These chefs attended 
the last rehearsals of plays to learn where 
to applaud. 

In France the claque has been developed 
to a much greater degree than in this 
country, where the ciaqueurs merely ap- 
plaud. There the claque is composed of 
the commissaires, who learn the piece by 
heart and between the acts call the at- 
tention of their neighbors to its good 
points; the riewrs, who laugh loudly at 
jokes; the pleurers generally women, who 
simulate tears at pathetic passages; the 
chatouilleurs, who keep the audience in a 
good humor; and the bisseurs, who clap 
their hands and cry “ Bis! Bis!” to se- 
cure encores. 

Throughout Europe the claque is so 
powerful that practically all singers sub- 
mit to its exactions, for it has developed 
almost to the point of being a_black- 
mailing organization. But in “free” 
America it is commonly supposed that 
the claque is non-existent. The truth is 
just the opposite. 

Last November at the Philadelphia 
Opera House a certain tenor was ap- 
proached by a stranger, who introduced 
himself as the “captain of the claque” 
and agreed to insure the success of the 
tenor’s performance for a consideration. 

“How much do you want?” asked the 
singer. 

“We usually leave that to the singer,” 
replied the captain of the claque; but 
when pressed to name his usual price 
he said that an enthusiastic reception 
would be forthcoming at the artist’s en- 
trance, and the aria would be satisfac- 
torily greeted for fifty dollars. Or for 
a smaller sum only the aria or the en- 
trance, as the singer chose, would be ap- 
plauded. He then showed a book in which 
were recorded the prices paid by various 
singers for applause. The book contained 
the names of many well-known songsters. 

The newspapers got wind of the affair 
and tried to make a great “to do” about 
it, as though they had discovered some- 
thing new. What had come to their at- 
tention was merely an outcropping of a 
system that had long been in operation. 
Naturally enough, most of the opera- 
singers interviewed held up their eye- 
brows in simulated astonishment at the 
news and denied any knowledge of the 
existence of a claque in America. But a 
distinguished contralto was more honest 
about the matter. “Certainly there is 
a claque in America.” she said when ques- 
tioned about it. “The various statements 
relative to this claque which have ap- 
peared recently in the daily press contain 
not a small amount of sanctimonious dis- 
sembling. In Philadelphia, as well as in 
Paris, Berlin, and London, not to mention 
New York, Boston, and Chicago, the 
claque is a_ well-established and well- 
recognized institution. 

“While I never heard of an artist being 
hissed by- the claque, I know that the 
gentleman mentioned in connection with 
the Philadelphia incident and other gentle- 
men in the same line of activity call regu- 
larly upon artists to offer them their 
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services. And I know that all artists 
avail themselves more or less frequently 
of such services. 

“Some artists pretend to scorn the 
claque. Those persons usually buy blocks 
of seats for obliging friends, whose ap- 
plause, if not always timely, is at least 
enthusiastic and persistent. Why not be 
frank about it and call a spade a spade?” 

Although it may appear to appeal only 
to vanity, the claque may nevertheless 
play a useful part. The public’s unfor- 
tunate tendency to applaud whenever there 
is a pause in an unfamiliar aria is dis- 
tressing to singers. Whenever such un- 
timely applause starts the s-s-s-sh of the 
professional claque isesorely needed. On 
the other hand, an audience, after un- 
timely applause, may refrain from further 
show of appreciation through fear of 
making more mistakes. Then the claque 
may give the people a timely signal, so 
that the services of a trained claque may 
go a long way toward making a singer’s 
efforts successful and the opera as a whole 
more enjoyable. 

Nor must it be forgotten that, alto- 
gether aside from the gratification it 
brings to vanity, applause enhances the 
singer’s commercial value. For a singer’s 
or an actor’s rate of pay depends largely 
upon his or her popularity. Perhaps this 
fact accounts for the naive remark of a 
popular songstress, who, when told about 
the proposed official claque, said that it 
showed a distinct advance in taste and 
appreciation on the part of American 
opera-goers. 

One would hardly expect those con- 
nected with such a thing as a claque to 
take themselves very seriously, however. 
Yet some of them apparently consider 
their work as hardly second in importance 
to the singing itself. This fact was amus- 
ingly shown by a letter which got into 
the newspapers at the time of the death 
of Rachel, the great French actress. The 
letter was written to the actress by the 
head of the claque in response to Rachel’s 
criticism that upon the creation of a new 
character, when it was important for the 
applause to be heard, the show of appre- 
ciation had not been so well sustained on 
the second night as it had been on the 
first. 

“ Madamoiselle,” wrote the claquer, “I 
cannot remain under the obloquy of a re- 
proach from such lips as yours. The 
following is an authentic statement of 
what really took place. At the first repre- 
sentation I led the attack in person not 
less than thirty-three times. We had 
three acclamations, four hilarities, two 
thrilling movements, four renewals of ap- 
plause, and two indefinite explosions. In 
fact, to such an extent did we carry our 
applause that the occupants of the stalls 
were scandalized and cried, ‘ A la porte!’ 
My men were positively exhausted with 
fatigue and intimated to me that they 
could not again go through such an eve- 
ning. 

“Beeing such to be the case, I applied 
for the manuscript, and after study I was 
obliged to make up my mind for the see- 
ond representation to certain curtailments 
in the service of my men. I applied these 
curtailments, however, only to MM. " 
and if the ad interim office I hold affords 
me the opportunity I will make them 
ample amends. 

“Tn such a situation as I have just de- 
picted I have only to request you to be- 
lieve firmly in my profound admiration 
and respectful zeal, and I venture to en- 
treat you to have some consideration for 
the difficulties which environ me.” 








Vegetable Camels 


No man need really perish for want of 
water on the great deserts of the United 
States. There are several forms of cactus 
that store water against a rainy season. 
They are the camels of the vegetable 
world. One form develops a great hollow 
leaf that absorbs moisture from the at- 
mosphere. The other throws up a thick 
round stalk and holds the water in 
millions of cells. In periods of drought 
the plants draw on this stored supply. 
By tapping these cactus reservoirs suffi- 
cient water will drop out to save the life 
of a traveler. 





Paradoxical Effects of Air 
; Resistance 


TuereE has been installed in the Champs 
de Mars in Paris an aero-dynamic labo- 
ratory for the making of experiments re- 
lating to the laws of atmospheric re- 
sistance. In the course of his studies 
one eminent engineer verified a curious 
statement communicated some time ago 
to the Academy of Sciences—namely, that 
the pressure upon a square surface in- 
clined thirty-seven. degrees to the wind 
is one and’ one-half times stronger than 
that exerted on the same surfxce exposed 
at ninety degrees. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


COMPREHENSIVE 
TOUR OF THE 


ORIENT 


from New York, January 
28, 1913, by Steamship 
Cincinnati (17,000 Tons), 
an 80-day trip, $325 and up. 


NILE SERVICE 


by superb steamers of the 
Hamburg and Anglo-American 
Nile Company. 


Eight Cruises 
TO THE 
PANAMA CANAL 
WEST INDIES 
BERMUDA 
AND THE 
SPANISH MAIN 
By the S. S. MOLTKE 
January 4, 23; February 25, 
March 29, 1913. 
and the 


S. S. VICTORIA LUISE 
January 15, February 8, 
March 11, April 10, 1913. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Sailing from New York October 19, 1912 
— ** San Francisco Feb.'6, 1913 


By S. S. CLEVELAND 
(17,000 Tons), duration 110 days. 
Cost $650 up, including all necessary 
expenses aboard and ashore, railway, 
hotel, shore excursions, guide fees, etc. 


Weekly Sailings 
To JAMAICA 


AND THE 


PANAMA CANAL 


Large “Prinz” Steamers 
Write for booklet, stating cruise 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York City 
Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 
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VOICE 


UNDER THE SEA 


BY GEORGE MARVIN 








2PBHIE loss of the Titanic has directed 
ss an unprecedented degree of attention 
to devices for safety at sea. The 
as findings of the Senate Committee 
429 have crystallized the lessons of the 
disaster into a set of new recom- 
*) mendations, some of which have al- 
ready been enacted into law, and 
similarly the British hearings tend 
toward the same obvious findings. It is as though 
the complete loss of the greatest ship ever built had 
been the price preordained for a new era in ship 
construction and the regulation of sea traffic. It was 
a price too dear, but a ‘price so great that it has 
awakened the civilized world to insistence upon re- 
forms which otherwise might have been indefinitely 
postponed. 

Of all appliances wireless is dearest in the hearts 
of a grateful public, just as it is most familiar in 
their minds. Yet no less wonderful, in its more limited 
sphere, than the call of the electric spark is the voice 
of the bell under the sea. As yet submarine signaling 
has no direct commercial utility; it has never been 
profitably used for the sending of personal messages 
or the transmission of news over long distances. Its 
whole purpose consists in the avoiding of disasters 
at sea and the saving of life. Its radius has rarely 
exceeded twenty miles—not much more than the sea 
horizon on a clear day from the deck of an ocean 
liner—but within its radius it is even more true and 
reliable than the sometimes whimsical electric current, 
which must be tuned to be distinctly heard at a given 
place and may be deflected by currents of the air and 
atmospheric changes. 

Think of the hopeless confusion that would follow 
if all the Jighthouses end light-ships, buoys and 
beacons, were with one fell swoop wiped off the map. 
That is exactly what happens when, in a_ given 
locality, a thick sea fog obliterates all objects at sea 




















The bell that tolls for the living 


or ashore. It is at such times that the submarine 
bells take the place of the lights and the beacons. No 
matter how thick the stormy night or impenetrable 
the enshrouding blanket of fog over the sea, fathoms 
down under its surface, in the depths undisturbed 
by wind or mist, the submarine bells, tolling steadily 
their code signals, are reaching out as a light does 
in clear weather to tell a ship where her danger lies 
in plenty of time to avoid it. 

All up and down the Atlantic coast from “ Lower 


Traverse No. 7” (as the chart reads), at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, clear around to “ Heald Bank 
No. 81,” off Galveston in the Gulf of Mexico, every 
light-ship and every important lighthouse on the 
ocean highways of steam navigation has its submarine 
signal bell station. In smaller numbers they beacon 
the less broken Pacific coast. ‘They send out their 
warnings through the cold waters of the Gulf of 
Finland, the Baltic, and the North Sea; the shores 
of France and the jagged coast line of the British 
Isles are dotted with them. South of the equator 
steamers in thick weather make the mouth of the 
River Plate on their way to dock at Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires, by the three bells of the English Bank 
light-ship, and in far-away China river pilots listen 
for the submarine signal on North Saddle light at 
the muddy mouth of the Yangtse-Kiang. 

In the Atlantic service practically all passenger- 
steamers are now equipped with the submarine signal- 
receiving apparatus, and in the other Six Seas the 
more important liners or coastwise vessels have them. 
If you should go into the wheel-house of one of these 
ships you would find among the engine-room tele- 
graphs, fire-indicators, semaphore and electric signals, 
wheels to close the bulkhead doors, and other devices 
which it is the duty of the officers on watch to attend 
to, a small indicator box with two vulcanite receivers 
hung upon it, looking very much like some new kind 
of house telephone appliance. And that is, in truth, 
what the box really is. Just as the officer in charge 
of the ship, when by his observation readings or 
dead reckouings he knows he is coming near the coast 
or near a charted reef or rock, will take his glasses 
in clear weather and try to pick up the light or the 
buoy which will decide his course, so in thick weather 
or in fog, with the receivers of his submarine tele- 
phone pressed to his ears, he will pick up the insistent 
“ ting-ting ” of a warning bell by its code signal, and 
will be able to determine whether or not it is the 
point he is aiming for and thus be able to lay his 
course with the same accuracy as in clear weather. 

For example, all transatlantic vessels bound for 
New York try to make Nantucket Light-ship, for 
this is where they make their final turn southwest- 
ward and take their departure in laying a course 
for Fire Island and the Ambrose Channel buoy at the 
entrance to New York Harbor. When an incoming 
liner picks up Nantucket she can lay her known 
course thereafter with the absolute certainty of mak- 
ing Sandy Hook, and to be able to do this with equa! 
certainty in fog, as well as in clear weather, by means 
of the submarine bell, means, in addition to the safety 
of exact location, a great saving of time and expense 
both for the steamship companies and for their pas- 
sengers. Off Cherbourg, on the northern coast of 
France, where the big German and English liners 
take on board passengers from Paris and the Conti- 
nent, the liner finds her tender in the fog by the 
call of her submarine bell, and thus may approach 
a dangerous coast and transfer her passengers, bag- 
gage, and sacks of precious mail in entire safety and 
without loss of time. Skipper Hagemann of the 
Kronprinzessin Cecelie has a record in the North 
German Lloyd line of having navigated his ship 
enveloped in a heavy fog entirely by submarine sig- 
nals all the way through the English Channel, past 
the fatal Goodwin Sands until beyond the Haaks 
light-ship off the coast of Holland he ran, after five 
hours’ continuous. steaming by submarine guidance, 
cut into clear weather again. 

Unlike the aerial wireless, which pervades the at- 
mosphere without—except by its own explanation— 
indicating its point of origin, the submarine wireless 
is self-indicatory. Its mission is to proclaim its 
point of origin, and to that end, with the idea of di- 
rection paramount, the system has been perfected. 

That telephone hanging up in the wheel-house, by 
which the navigator gets the sound of his guiding 
or warning bell and lays his course accordingly, is 
electrically connected with a pair of small water- 
tanks. There the faint but distinct sounds are picked 
starboard sides of the ship, clamped to the inner 
side of the lower plates near the keel, and thus, in 
the larger ships, from twenty to thirty feet below 
the water line. In these tanks hang microphones, the 
termini of the wires running thence to the receivers 
in the wheel-house or chart-room on deck. The bell 
sounds, coming undeflected through the solid medium 
of deep sea water, pass through the skin of the ship, 
in what seems to the unscientific mind a wholly 
miraculous way, and enter the water in the receiving- 
tanks. There the faint but distinct sounds are picked 
up and, intensified by the microphones, are trans- 
mitted to the indicator box above, where the listening 
watch officer, with the receivers pressed to his ears, 
hears them much as we hear in a telephone booth 
ashore the preliminary jingle or clicking as “ Cen- 
tral” summons our desired call. The small tanks 
are the ears of the ship, the wires the aural nerves, 
and the pilot the intelligence which transmutes heard 
sounds into resultant action. 

On the indicator box switches enable the operator 
to listen alternately to sound picked up by the port 
and starboard microphones, and thus to determine by 
the relative loudness of the tone on which side the 
bell is ringing. It is an easy matter then to get the 
exact direction within one point of the compass by 
swinging the ship toward the side on which the sound 
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is louder; when it is equally loud on both sides the 
ship is heading directly at the charted position 
marked by the bell. 

The bells themselves which utter these signals 
so far under the sea differ principally from the bells 
one sees in church towers or in public buildings by 
being much smaller than the former type and many 
times thicker than all other bells. They are rung in 
various ways. On light-ships they are suspended over 
the side at a depth of not less than twenty feet and 

















A submarine bell ready to be lowered 


rung with clock-work regularity by compressed air 
or electric mechanism. When the warning note is to 
indicate the position of a shore light, the bell is placed 
out on the ocean bed, where divers hang it—in deep 
enough water to clear all shipping—from a great steel 
tripod, where it is rung by electricity through 
a cable connection from the shore station. Some- 
times it is necessary to mark the position of a 
rock or shallow bank,-or indicate a channel far from 
shore or in a place where the generation of electricity 
cor compressed air is impossible. In such places the 
bell is suspended from a buoy and the eternal motion 
of the sea, even on days when a “ dead calm ” prevails, 
winds up a mechanism which keeps the bell singing its 
helpful song of 


“Shoal! ’ware shoal, ahoy!” 


A grizzled mariner, passing the evening of his 
sea-faring days as a yacht captain, once told me 
the reason for the uncertainty of all air signals. 
According to this weather-beaten specialist, aerial 
signals cannot be depended upon with any degree 
of accuracy because of the fact that air does not 
transmit sound uniformly; it varies in density, and 
columns and bodies of air of different densities reflect 
and refract sound soc that when heard it does not 
truly indicate the direction from which it comes, and 
it often skips over spaces where it cannot be heard 
at all. 

Old fishermen, my friend the ancient mariner said, 
call this mysterious quality of sounds in the air 
“the ghost,” a ghost which haunts well-filled sea 
cemeteries and has for many years driven the light- 
house~boards of different nations to their inventive 
wits’ end to find a means to lay it. Old Skipper 
H spoke of the loss—ten years ago, before sub- 
marine signals were in use—of the Pacific Mail 
steamship Rio Janeiro, which struck and foundered 
in a dense fog at the entrance to the Golden Gate 
within the range of audibility of four fog signals 
which had been kept in continuous operation. The 
few survivors of the 210 souls who went down with 
the ship attested that no sound had been heard in 
response to the ship’s own siren within thirty minutes 
of the time she struck, though the fog-horn on Fort 
Point had been occasionally audible before that period 
until, when the ship was in the channel and could 
not anchor, the warning sounds suddenly faded away 
into the dreaded “ ghost” silence. 
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The Chemical Production 
of Life 


EVERYTHING in nature is connected and 
in close relationship. The divisions es- 
tablished by man in nature, and classified 
by him as botanical, mineralogical, and 
zoological, exist, in the mind rather than 
in fact. All the formations of animate or 
inanimate matter, every manifestation of 
the teeming life of earth from the rudi- 
mentary alga, the tiny moth, and the 
butterfly to the lion and the eagle is a 
link in the chain of life. In some cases it 
is difficult to distinguish the animal from 


the vegetable; the difference is imper- 
ceptible and so slight, so indistinctly 


marked that science hesitates to draw the 
line. The sea anemone and the sea chrys- 
anthemum have all the grace and beauty 
of flowers and all the animation and 
mobility of animals; they look like 
flowers, but they are endowed with an 
organism which cannot be found in any 
form of vegetable growth. 

Human investigation has classified life, 
but has not grasped all its mysteries. 
Near the far- off frontiers of life the ex- 
plorer finds the enigmatical creatures 
which lie sleeping between the organic 
and the inorganic worlds. These are be- 
ings so small “that they seem to be nothing 
but the moss upon the ground, creatures 
with transparent bodies lying like living 
lace on the tall grass and the rocks; and 
still lower are the invisible but formidable 
hordes of the protozoa. 

One member of the family of the vorti- 
cellide produces a million young in one 
day, which mature and attain old age 
sixty minutes after birth and then rend 
themselves asunder, each part going its in- 
dividual way to produce a family. Lower 
still in the vital scale is the first known 
form of organic life, protoplasm—a thing 
of no developed organs, a mass of living 
jelly. Proteplasm is the awakening of 
life; below it all is inanimate. Possibly 
the beginning of life is purely chemical. 

The future will show how the creations 
of chemistry are related to living vege- 
table forms. There have been brought 
into existence weeds like alge, chemical 
mushrooms, and very pretty flowers and 
leaves and plants, with stems like. the 
stems of vegetable growth. If a small 
ball composed of sulphate of copper and 
finely powdered sugar justly proportioned 
is dipped in a liquid composed of water, 
gelatine, ferrocyanide of potassium, and 
salt, at a certain temperature, the arti- 
ficial seed soon gives signs of molecular 
activity; it dilates, broadens, and then 
stretches upward to a height of thirty 
or forty centimeters. If the liquid is 
very much diluted the stem is shorter 
and less rectilinear, but its branches are 
more numerous and its ultimate form is 
a dwarf tree resembling a growth of coral. 
Vegetations produced by chemical com- 
binations held in still more diluted liquid 
end their branches in knots resembling 
leaves or fruit. If distilled water is 
carefully superposed directly on a highly 
concentrated liquid of a certain composi- 
tion exact counterparts of the mushrooms 
of the forests appear. The character of 
the final result depends upon the chemical 
nature of the composition. Nitrates help 
to develop pointed terminations and thorny 
stems; alkaline chlorides develop growths 
shaped like worms and other combinations 
give equally distinct results. Greenish 
growths resembling tufted herbs or vines 
are produced by iron sulphate in silicated 
solutions. Salts of manganesé, chlorates, 
nitrates, and sulphates give strange re- 
sults. One of the plants chemically pro- 
duced is a mushroom coiffed with a yellow 
hat lined with black. The hat hangs on 
a small white column. In some solutions 
the seed develops and springs upward in 
long sinuous stems, and on the stems hang 
strangely shaped growths resembling fruit. 
All these productions are living; they 
show all the characteristics of life. They 
are born, they grow, reach their maturity, 
and die. As they grow they increase 
in weight, many attaining a weight hun- 
dreds of times the initial weight of the 
seed from which they sprang; and as their 
growth increases the liquid surrounding 
them diminishes. 





Rhythm in Life 


Livine beings are rhythmical machines. 
Whatever the locality, the man who has 
known the Sabbath day knows when Sun- 
day comes. However well balanced men- 
tally, the brain-worker is troubled by in- 
terruption of his work. Absence, a jour- 
ney, change of business, strong ‘emotion, 
anything that stops progress even for an 
instant relaxes cerebral control, creates 
inaptitude, and produces the effect of in- 
cipient paralysis or intellectual ataxia. 
The brain-worker loses the thread of 
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thought and the-hand-worker loses his 
dexterity if he halts in his regular labor. 

The basis of life is a series of har- 
monious vibrations, of ordered cadences. 
Every living being is a relatively well- 
regulated machine. Man is the best con- 
structed of machines. Dogs show that 
they keep count of time. The lowest 
worms show the same kind of automatic 
instinct. The convolute, a species of 
worm that lives close to the sea, creep 
high upon the shore when the tide goes 
out. When the tide turns they hurry 
back to the depths. The strangest feature 
of the action of this species of worms is 
that. change of locality does not cause 
them to forget their daily habit. When 
they are transported to a distance inland 
they continue to rise to the surface of 
the earth and to retreat into their bur- 
rows as they did when by the sea. If 
a few of the little worms are put into a 
glass jar in deep, wet sand, they will 
be seen through the glass sides of the jar 
rising from the depths to form plaques 
of vivid green upon the surface, resting 
for a time and then retreating into their 
depths. If their movements are watched 
it will be seen that their ascent corre- 
sponds to the going out of the tide, and 
that their descent corresponds to the 
tidal return. Yet there’is nothing in the 
inland surroundings of the transported 
convolute to indicate the existence of the 
sea, nor anything to recall the sound of 
the water. The conduct of the convolute, 
beings of a very low order of life, seems 
to result from something like homesick 
remembrance of lost conditions. The ef- 
fect of the unknown influence is a me- 
chanical spontaneity like the striking of 
a clock. Low down in the zoological scale, 
they fee! the tide in their place of exile 
and follow its movement even at.a dis- 
tance of hundreds of kilometers from their 
native ocean. 





The Story of the Sextant 

Tue element of chance plays an impor- 
tant role in invention, and in no case is 
this more strikingly illustrated than in 
that of Thomas Godfrey, the American 
who improved upon the quadrant, or, 
rather, devised the sextant, the basic 
notion for which he got by noting the 
reflection of the sun from a pail of water. 

Godfrey was a glazier by trade, but he 
had a taste for mathematics and was a 
man of some culture. 

John Hadley had also invented a sex- 
tant, apparently a development of a sug- 
gestion of Newton’s, found among his 
papers at his death. Godfrey anticipated 
Hadley by about one year, but for a long 
time his claims were not recognized, Had- 
ley receiving the entire credit. 

The glazier thus received his inspira- 
tion fer the instrument that was to prove 
of such value to mariners. One day, 
while replacing a pane of glass in a win- 
dow of a house in Philadelphia opposite 
a pump, he saw a girl, after filling her 
pail, put it upon the sidewalk. The ob- 
servant glazier saw the sun reflected from 
the window on which he had been at work 
into the bucket of. water. His mind 
quickly perceived the significance of the 
situation, and he was thus led to the de- 
sign of an instrument “for drawing the 
sun down to the horizon,” a device in- 
comparably superior to any that had 
hitherto been used for the ascertainment 
of angular measurements. 





The Value of Bees 


Ir has been estimated that the annual 
production of honey in the United States 
amcunts to the value of $20,000,000. But, 
according to the Bureau of Entomology, 
their production of honey is not the most 
valuable service that bees render, since 
their work in fertilizing the blossoms of 
fruit-trees is worth more than $20,000,000 
every year. Because of the recent develop- 
ment of contagious disease among bees, 
it has been recommended that apiculture 
be not popularized, but rather that it be 
confined to specialists having a sufficient 
financial stake in the business to insure 
proper attention to the health of the bees. 





A Filirtation 
Nex’ time I ’mire th’ Red Rose, he 
Jus’ better keep his hands off me! 
’Cause w’en I went to go away, 
Th’ Rose, he wanted me to stay. 
He grabbed right hold of my new dress 
An’ made th’ lace all queer—I guess 
My Mama, she won’t let me go 
Near him again if he acts so! 


But w’en our gard’ner-man came ‘long, 
W’y, he stopped whistlin’ his nice song, 
An’ he jus’ made th’ big Red Rose 
Let go of me an’ my bes’ clo’es! 
I ‘spect he punished him real bad, 
’Cause jus’ th’ fattest bud he had 
He made him give me—so’s that I 
Can smell how sweet it is close by. 
Our gard’ner-man—he’ll “have to see 
*Bout roses makin’ love to me!” 
Marte Lovutse ToMPKINs. 
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Here is the Totalizer of the Rem- 
ington Adding and Subtracting 
Typewriter. 

These Totalizers are furnished in 


(347 
| 347 different styles and sizes. 


347! Think what that means! 


It Means that the Remington Adding and 
‘ Subtracting Typewriter will add or subtract 
straight numerals; dollars and cents; hours, 
_| minutes and seconds; feet and inches; 
‘| pounds and ounces; gallons, quarts and 
pints; pounds, shillings and pence; fractions of 
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, many sorts; it will do all of these things and d 
many others with 4 
Totalizers of any re- i 
quired capacity and F 

»| any desired spacings. , 

'| It Means that the i 

‘| time and labor sav- S j 

'| ing merits of the SS 





Remington 


‘| Adding and 
‘| Subtracting 
'| Typewriter 
(Wahl Adding 

i Mechanism) 


'| apply to every 
conceivable 
§| kind of work 
|| where writing 
|| and adding are 
=| done on the 
same. page. 








b Remington Typewriter Compainy 
: Pee (Incorporated) | | 
_,, ~New. ‘York and a Fypsyeione 
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made to order 


— offer will appeal to men who are not only judges 


of good clothes—but judges of great values as well. 
Season after season BELL TAILORS save big money for thousands 
of customers on the finest made-to-order clothes. We can save you 
at least one-third on your Fall and Winter Suit or Overcoat. 


new Fat SL YLE BOOK FREE 


New Fall 


Every man interested in dressing well and saving money should 
send for our catalog. It tells how you can get a $20 suit for 
$13.50. It contains 64 all-wool samples of choice, seasonable fabrics 
to select from; the latest styles photographed on real, live men— 
showing exactly how they would look on you. It contains full instruc- 
tions for taking your own measurements or showing 
how any member of your family can take them as accu- 
rately as a tailor. We guarantee a perfect fit from 
these measurements, or, if it is in any way unsatis- 
factory, you may return the suit or overcoat and get 
your money back. 


We Sell Direct and Save You One-Third 


Our Catalog is our only representative—it goes to thousands 
who are glad to pocket the commissions on their own orders 
and not be annoyed by agents. If we em- 7 
ployed agents as other tailoring con- nse \ 
cerns do, we would have to pay a oe 
them at least 334% com- se 
mission, and add this to 
our ‘present prices. 




















No matter what priced 
clothing you are used to 
wearing, we are anxious to 
come in direct competition 
with the men who sell you now. 


Our Catalog contains letters 
from men who are our most enthu- 


siastic customers, and who never Ag x D> 
thought it possible to get such master- oe 
ful style and such perfect fit by mail o 5° 

for so little money. Send for oo 

it today—IT’S FREE ss 

‘2 5° 
THE BELL TAILORS of NewYork Fv & 
131-135 Walker St., New York City .@ «* 
& of 





Earth-eaters 
Wuen the case is an isolated one the 
carth-eater may be a maniac; another 
name must be given when earth-eating is 
the habit of an entire population. The 
Laos of Siam eat earth. They have no 
excuse for the habit. The earth thus 


eaten produces no nervous or other excite- 
ment; it causes’ no craving of any sort; 
it has no nutritive value. The man who 
eats it knows by hard experience that 
it causes intense pain and prolonged sick- 


ness and that it leads to death. 
The geophagii, or earth-eaters of. Laos, 
eat earth as the Chinese smoke opium, 


because they have a passion for it. Pos- 
sibly the people of Laos first ate earth 
during one of their terrible ‘periods of 
famine, as the famishing natives of. the 
Far East eat it when they find no rice; 
but however it began, the habit is strong 
at the present time, and it is the habit 
of both rich and poor. In that country 
the preferred earth is a clay found near 
rivers, which has the strong odor of the 
river fish. It is dried in the sun, grated 
and powdered, and wet to form a paste. 
The paste is covered with dry herbs and 
twigs, the whole arrangement is sunk in 
the ground, and the wood is fired. Thus 
the earth is “ smothered,” like the smoth- 
ered chicken served by the Southern cook. 
When the operation is skilfully performed 
a light-brown mass resembling grated 
chocolate is obtained. This is then broken 
into bits the size of an English walnut 
and sold in the markets. Every inhabi- 
tant of Laos consumes several handfuls 
of earth daily, and the women, old and 
young, eat it in great quantities. The 
habit ruins the digestion. But the force 
of the passion is so great that the dirt- 
eater pursues his habit to destruction and 
begs for his clay even in the agonies of 
death. In some parts of the Congo dirt- 
eaters buy their preferred dainty as the 


American buys carrots and cabbages. 
There all kinds of earth are sold and 
eaten. The “ connoiseur ” buys the yellow 
earth taken from ground where coffee 


has grown and likes best earth of the color 
of yellow ochre and a certain gray earth. 
Both these varieties have a pleasing odor. 
The yellow earth is sold in little balls 
and amateurs eat it raw; the gray earth 
is broiled. 




















A GREENLAND SHADE TREE 


THIS GREENLAND FIR IN DAUPHIN 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, IS TWO HUN- 
DRED YEARS OLD, ABOUT TWENTY-FOUR 
INCHES HIGH, AND COVERS AN AREA 
SIXTY FEET IN CIRCUMFERENCE 





Electric Bread-making 


Eiecrric baking-ovens are no new thing, 
but their use has not spread very rapidly, 
probably because of the cost or the dif- 
ficulty of procuring the requisite current. 
In the little Swiss town of Kerns, where 
electric power is cheap, the electric baking- 
oven has been established in a most satis- 
factory manner.’ In a furnace less than 
eight feet long one hundred pounds of 
bread, in loaves of one and three pounds 
each, can be baked at one time and eight 
bakings can be made in twelve hours. 
The cost of the heating is a little more 


than one and three-quarter cents per | 


pound of bread. 


Birds’ Legs in Flight 


Most birds of prey habitually carry 
their legs behind in flight except when 
about to strike their quarry. Water-birds 
also fly with their legs extended behiad, 
and pleasants, grouse, and:,other galli- 
naceous birds do the same thing as they 
are well under way. But the perching 
birds, such as English blackbirds, spar- 
rows, robins, and swallows, when in flight 
carry their legs drawn up in front. The 
habit of humming-birds is uncertain, al- 
though some have been photographed 
carrying their legs in front. 
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Pierlot 





“Sans Sucre” 








} A natural champagne, 
' produced from the juice 
of grapes of special quality 
and treated in a particular 
way. Fermentation is 
complete and natural; 
and no addition what- 
ever of alcohol, sugar, 
liqueur or other matter 
is made either during 
preparation, or there- 
after. 
This Pierlot ‘‘Sans 
Sucre’’ is not only 


perfectly harmless, but possesses certain stimulative qualities which 
justify physicians in recommending it to patients suffering from 
diabetes and gout, and who derive actual benefit from its habitual, 
but, of course, moderate use. . The beneficial action upon the system 
of the comparatively small amount of natural alcohol contained in 
this champagne is exactly the reverse of that of all other champagnes 
to which alcohol and sweetening matter have been added. Physi- 


wonderfully clean.” 





is a drink devoid of evil after-effects.” 


cians are well aware of this fact. 
0.36 per cent., as reported by Caswell-Massey Co., is an absolutely 
negligible quantity. Their report follows: 


The amount of natural sugar, 


“We have analyzed a bottle of Pierlot Vin Nature Champagne, Sans Sucre, sent to us by you 
for that purpose, and we find it wholly free from added sugar, an i 
amount of sugar being 0.36 per cent. Such a wine can be advantageously used in cases of gout and 
diabetes, wheré any but the very smallest amount of sugar is considered injurious. 
< 


without added alcohol; the actual 


CASWELL-MasseEy Co., Ltd.” 


The Sportsman ;—“It is a wine of good body and extraordinary flavor and bouquet, and 


The /rish_ Times ;—* Pierlot Champagne ‘Sans Sucre,’ which is now becoming so fashionable, 


The British Medical Journal says:—“ A perfect champagne, absolutely free from sugar, yet 


light and agreeable in taste.” 


_ The Lancet states:—“ It is a brilliant, sparkling wine, possessing all the agreeable qualities of 

a high-class champagne, and yet one that may be taken, according to our analytical observations, 
where strong alcohol and saccharin drinks are prohibited.” 

Prof. Dr. NOTHNAGEL, of Vienna:—“ It may be taken with advantage by those debarred from 


taking any sweetened champagne.” 


Prof, FRESENIUS, of Wiesbaden:—* The result of my investigation has proved this wine to be 


free from added sugar, and without any added alchohol. 


It can be advantageously used in cases 


where even the smallest amount of sugar is considered injurious.” 


PRICE 


Per Case of one dozen quarts - * » - - 


Per Case of two dozen pints 


MORTEN & CO. 


Wine and Cigar Merchants 


3 EAST 42D STREET 


$37.50 
- = = = = 39.50 
NEW YORK 





POPULAR EDUCATIONAL FOOD CAMPAIGN 


BRAINY DIET 


This system is based on an entirely unique classification of focds according to their effects on different parts of 
the body: the brain and nerves, arteries and veins, muscles, liver, kidneys, lungs, bowels, skin, hair, vocal organs, 


sex organs, etc. 


Every food you eat affects a CERTAIN part or parts; every symptom therefore is traceable DIRECT- 


LY toits cause. Read the quotations from my patients’ reports to see the radical success I achieve by treating CAUSES 
—wrong foods, wrong combinations producing fermentation and food poisoning, or underfeeding some foods, overfeed- 


ing others. 
No Foods Sold 


Neurasthenia and brain. hunger, which baffle all 
specialists, can only be cured by digestible brainy foods. 

Thin people, after toning their digestive powers 
with vital foods, have increased their weight to their 
ideal by proper application of cereal foods, etc. 

Obese people have redu their weight without 
calisthenics several pounds weekly, with daily increase 
in energy and well satisfied appetite. 

Rheumatism and tumors have been expelled from 
the system. 


Eat for Health, Energy and Brain Power 


A Few Curative Principles:— 

Suitable meats, fish, game, dairy foods, etc., gen- 
erate vitality and nourish the brain and nerves; starchy 
foods feed. the muscles, and furnish staying power; 
tomatoes and lemons are solvents for impurities, foreign 
elements and waste. matter—the cause of disease; green 
vegetables purify the blood, dislodge, disperse and carry 
off the waste Spry provided all the other foods are 
properly selected and combined for individual requirements 
of age, weight, symptoms and occupation. 


Consumptives have been cured of expectoration, coughing and night sweats within a few weeks. The specific 
foods which produce expectoration, and those which cduse coughing, are indicated. ; 
I have produced in myself the symptoms of various diseases: pgp ey menage age etn expectoration, sore 


throat, tonsilitis, constipation, double chin, swollen glands, kidney trou 


le, shortness of breath, rough scalp, 


dry hair, sores, boils, pimples with white pus, blackheads, rash, etc., by eating certain wrong foods for a few days or 
weeks, and regained normal health in a few days by correct fgods. 


Four Instructive Booklets 


(1) New Brainy Diet Cure (2) Diet vs. Drugs 

“Vour criticism of osteopathy, physical culture, 
Fletcherism and fasting, in Booklet No. 2, was enlight- 
ening. The articles by Mr. Luther Burbank and Mr. 
Edison were also instructive. Your recipe for clear 
complexion, bright eyes and alert brain is worth dollars 
to any business man.” 


“Your little books eliminated chronic catarrh from my * 


system in about three weeks. To put it weakly, I was 


(3) Effects of Foods (4) Key to Longevity 
astonished. I know now that butter, eggs and rich 
cream caused the trouble.” . 

““My brain power and. general efficiency have been 
doubled this year. I have made a fortune in real estate, 
and the credit is honestly yours.” 

“The Government should investigate and teach the 
Brainy Diet System for the good of the nation.” - 

“The hints in Booklet-No. 3,.on-foods for curing 


congested liver, nourishing the brain, etc., are worth 


untold dollars. 


Send 10 cents for all four interesting instructive booklets. Send the addresses of your sick friends to 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 33 J, Washington, D. C. 





THE APPEARANCE OF THIS PUBLICATION) 


SHOWS THE GOOD RESULTS OBTAINED FROM 


PRINTING INK “Yor? J. M. HUBER 


150 WORTH STREET 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 








ABBOTTS 





BITTERS: 












Makes the best cocktail. A: pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchaits or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


in stamps. 
GW: ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Ma. 











Why It Is Hard to Swallow 
a Pill 

Ir is a matter of observation that the 
putting-of a pill into the mouth of an in- 
experienced person is likely to result in 
a startling performance, also it has been 
observed that when cherries are eaten 
some care must be taken that one of the 
pits does not escape down the esophagus. 
Why is it that the throat refuses the 
beneficial pill, tablet, or capsule and yet 
seizes upon a cherry pit, which is of no 
use to the human organism? 

A similar condition is that of a musician 
playing well when alone and faltering in 
the presence of listeners. It has been 
advanced that fear inconveniences the 
nervous system, causing the.musician to 
fumble: and the pill-swallower "to pro- 
crastinate. 

If a: person walking down-stairs takes 
account of every step he is likely to miss 
his - footing, -or, -if he- proceed to walk 
with unusual dignity beforeeonlookers, he 
may give way to an awkwardness that is 
not characteristic of him. 

In the habitual performance of any act 
the muscles acquire an automatic pro- 
ficiency. When the same act is done with 
conscious: effort a lack of experience in 
such conscious method interferes with the 
self-trained functions of the muscles. The 
musician who deliberately imposes his 
mind upon his playing, after letting his 
fingers become habituated’ to’ the key- 
board, disarranges the performance. Thé 
man who runs from danger utterly re- 
lieves his legs of mental supervision; his 
one thought is to be away. . Mental super- 
vision of every stride. would delay him. 
When a pill is ‘taken into the mouth the 
voluntary effort to put the swallowing 
muscles into operation hinders the spon- 
taneous action of the throat which would 
seize upon a cherry pit. If a man were 
accustomed to take cognizance of every 
morsel of food: swallowed he would have 
no difficulty with a pill, even when taking 
one for the first time. 





The Strength of a Child 


MepIcAL men assert that, according to 
well-conducted tests, it .is shown that the 
new-born babe is. relatively:much. stronger 
than a full-grown man. ‘The muscles of 
the forearm are astonishingly vigorous. A 
few hours. after birth a baby suspended 
by its finger to a stick or to the finger 
of a grown person. can sustain itself in 
the air for about ten seconds—in the ease 
of particularly strong infants for so long 
a period as thirty seconds. 

When four days old an appreciable in- 
crease in the infant’s strength may 
noticed, and the time during which it can 
thus sustain itself is about two and one- 
half minutes for ninety-eight per cent. 
of -babies.: The: maximum is attained in 
two weeks... Few infants. can’.“ hang on” 
for more than-one and one-half ‘minutes, 
although it is of record that one ex- 
ceptionally developed child remained sus- 
pended fcr two minutes and thirty-eight 
seconds by his right hand. After! that he 
continued to. hang on with his’ left for 
fifteen seconds longer. 





Power from Sea Waves 

At a recént meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation the question of economical pro- 
duction of power from tides «and winds 
was under discussion, and: it:has been 
taken up widely by. scientific journals in 
Europe. In -France attention has been 
called to a system of utilizing the power 
of sea waves to actuate a dynamo which 
has been employed for some time past at 
the mouth of the River Gironde. .An air- 
chamber is. connected. with. a ‘well which 
communicates: with the sea at.a depth 
below the level of the lowest tides. By 
the. advance. and recession of the. waves 
changes of pressure’ are produced; in the 
air-chamber, and a system of valves en- 
ables the resulting air currents to be ¥ 
plied to rotating a kind of turbine. It 
is reported that the apparatus works 
equally well in calm and in stormy 
weather. 





Stone Microbes 


Tue decay of building-stones, according 
to more than one authority, is not due 
to wind action or other surface influence, 
but to internal disintegration resembling 
wood rot, and this is ascribed by some to 
a low organism like the fungi and the 
molds that cause the decay of vegetable 
substances. 

A cure has been found for the stone 
disease, or at least a form of treatment 
that diminishes its ravages. The stones 
are treated with germicides, the best of 
which appears to be a mixture of sulphate 
of copper solution with bichloride of 
mercury and creosote. ‘ : 























rae PICTURES or POLLY 


King Courtney 


IRGINAL and dewy-fresh, 

all rosy with the soft ra- 
diance of delectable youth, this 
story comes tripping with laugh- 
ter—a thew kind, a new name. 
It is the fun of love, of irides- 
cent love; the delicate tracery 
of coquetry, its text to-lean- 
upon - love - and - keep - your - 
humor-dry—a story that sings 
itself into one’s heart. 

It ought to have been written 
in violet ink—and yet beyond 
its laughter and its fun, beyond 
the moonlight of its tender 
witchery, there glow the passion- 
ate feeling, the ardent wooing, 
the daring — naked and un- 
ashamed—which mark the dawn 
of palpitant first love. 
> : In spite of its sentiment it is 
~ : a story first of all for men— 
women know so little how men 


are wooed it seems unfair to even hint at this book’s secret. 
Illustrated by Will Foster. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


For LOVE or MARY ELLEN 


By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 


HE heart of the grown-up—for whom this book is 
intended—will respond eagerly to the story of Susan 
Randolph Peyton Carter’s loyalty and devotion to her 
friend. To be sure, Susan is 
scarcely six, but there is the 
beauty of the ages in her 
matter-of-fact idea of ser- 
vice,and reading these pages 
will bring happy moisture to 
the eye. Be it known that 
Susan is a blue-blooded lady 
who has very red democratic 
corpuscles in her veins, and 
her really truly friend is = 
Mary Ellen, an unwashed, os eee os eines 
grubby-faced little daughter | : 
of the streets. The misfortunes of Mary Ellen and the prac- 
tical planof assistance conceived by the diminutive Susanform 
a thenie that, in delicacy and charm, has seldom been surpassed. 
Illustrated by Rose Cecil O'Neill. Post 8vo, Cloth, 50 cents net 



































THe MAN In LONELY LAND 


By 
Kate Langley Bosher 


Author of 
“*Mary Cary,” “‘ Miss Gibbie Gault,” etc. 


“TRYXCELS its pred- 

ecessors in style.” 
—Boston Transcript. “‘A 
dainty romance daintily 
unfolded.”,—New York 
World. “A quaint and 
winsome tale of modern 
society, redolent of humor, 
engaging in fancy.” 
Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican. “A pretty, lovable 
story . . . lingers long in 
the mind.”—Chicago Rec- 
ord - Herald. ‘‘Marked 
by the same sweet sim- 
plicity and naturalness that characterize ‘Mary Cary.’” 
—San Francisco Bulletin. ‘The daintiness, the sweetness, 
the wholesomeness of this little love story is what captures 


and holds.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


4 With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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MARK TW AIN—a Biography 


The Personal and Literary Life 
of Samuel Langhorne Clemens 


By ALBERT 
BIGELOW PAINE 


i) owe fascinating than 

fiction, this true story 
of a strange and unfixed 
life is like no other biography 
the world has known. It 
is as full of fun and humor 
and rollicking anecdote as 
the writings of Mark Twain 
himself, and as diversified— 
for this Great Author and 
Philosopher was ever the 
plaything of a_ whimsical 
Fate that mingled tragedy 
and adventure and laugh- 
ter and failure and success in swift-following sequence. 








- 
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Was kK "alias 


The very preparation for the writing of the work was a 
romance. Six years the author gave to the work, traveling 
half-way round the world to follow in the footsteps of his 
subject, to visit every haunt in Europe or America; and four 
years of the time the two—he whose biography was to be 
written, and he who was to write it—lived in close daily 
association. 





What intimate suggestion, what wise and frivolous 
comment, what charm of living quality this has given to 
the work, only he who reads may say. Something of the 
flavor of this intimate clash of minds has been shown in 
a few chapters printed in Harper’s MaGazine. This was 
only a fragment of the delightful whole. 

And above all—this picture of a life is no eulogy; 
there is no false hero worship. In his dedication Mr. 
Paine makes clear his fixed purpose “to write history 
rather than eulogy.” 





The result is one of the great biographies of all time. 
ta) Db 


Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops (ina box), Library Edition. 3 Vols., $7 net. 
Also Crown Octavo, in the Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols., $6 net. 


AS CAESAR’S WIFE 


By Margarita Spalding Gerry 


Author of “‘ The Toy-Shop,” ‘‘ Heart and Chart,’’ ‘‘ The Flowers,” etc. 


N? story published in 
recent years depicts 
more powerfully the dis- 
integrating effect of sus- 
picion upon a strong, af- 
fectionate nature. The plot 
hinges’on a husband’s un- 
just suspicion of his wife’s 
fidelity. The emotions por- 
trayed are vital, intense, 
yet unexaggerated, and after 
a dramatic climax of stir- 
ring events the story is 
brought logically to a happy 
conclusion with faith and 
love triumphant. Among 
the many books and plays 
dealing with marriage few 
give so clean, sane, and 
inspiring a view of the vexed modern problem. 
Mlustrations by James Montgomery Flagg. Cloth, $1.30 net 





























A Shilling in London 
A Quarter Here 


















































